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CETYWAYO’S STORY OF THE ZULU NATION AND THE WAR. 


Tue following narrative has been taken 
down from the lips of Cetywayo, by 
Captain J. Ruscombe Poole, Royal 
Artillery, who brought the ex-king 
from Zululand to Capetown, and is 
now in charge of him there. As a 
history of the war it is therefore 
necessarily incomplete, and in some 
respects onesided; but its chief and 
characteristic value would obviously 
have been lost if Captain Poole had 
added any remarks of his own to the 
story itself, which contains nothing 
that has not been received direct from 
Cetywayo, through Mr. Longcast, an 
able and trustworthy interpreter, who 
has lived for twenty years in Zululand. 
The few observations which Captain 
Poole thought necessary to illustrate 
and elucidate the text are given in 
the form of notes. 

The history and traditions of the 
Zulus are, Captain Poole informs me, 
handed down by word of mouth, and 
this chiefly by the Kings and Indunas. 
Nevertheless it must not be supposed 
that Cetywayo is capable of giving a 
long consecutive narrative such as ap- 
pears in the following pages, which 
are the result of many weeks inter- 
course, and probably contain much 
which the ex-king might have left 
unsaid if he had not been questioned. 

Captain Poole, however, guarantees 
that every part of the story has been 
fairly told him by Cetywayo himself. — 
Epitor Macmillan’s Magazine. 

No. 244,—voL. XLI. 


I, 
THE ZULU TRIBE, 
Tue Zulu tribe before Chaka’s time, 
or rather before Chaka made it a great 
nation, was a small tribe occupying 
the Emashlabatini country. Its old, 
original name, Abanguni, is now al- 
most unknown in Zululand, but the 
neighbouring countries still know the 
tribe by that name. In Zululand they 
are called Abakwa-Zulu (sons of Zulu), 
Zulu, and Undabezita. The tribe is 
divided into numerous families or sub- 

tribes, as follows :— 

The Uhutilezi, which is a divided 
family, having Umnyamana' (who 
was Cetywayo’s prime minister) and 
Umtyubane as their chiefs; the 
Uquabe, whose chief is Rouhlo; the 
Uzimgu, whose chief is Unfana- 
wenklela. 

The Ubixela and Umgazi, which are 
one family, divided, with Umvumhlana 
as chief of the former and Mapoko of 
the latter. Sigodi, killed at Isandh- 
lwana, and before him Masipula 
(Panda's prime minister) were chiefs 
of the latter. ane 

The Umtombelo and Umblalosi are 
also one family, divided; Mabauda 
(dead) was chief of the former and 
Segetwayo is of the latter. The Fakazi, 
whose chief is Umkasana; the Umh- 
loben, a scattered family, has no chief. 

The Umtanzi, whose chief is Umboio. 

The Igazi, whose chief is Umkanyile. 

1 Nyamana, 
T 
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The Amagungebe is Sirayo’s tribe. 

The Umzuzu, whose chief is 
Umxuswa. 

The Ukanyile, whose chief is Upa- 
gatwayo. 


The Ulanga, whose chief is Umhlaka ; 
and the Umpungose, which is Ganse’s 
tribe ; and some others. 

In addressing a man, no matter of 
what station in life, of any of the 
above families, the word “ Zulu,” or 
*¢ Undabaczita,” is used. 

The foregoing names of families do 
not include those of chiefs of the royal 
blood. They are only given to show 
the different families which form the 
Zulu race proper. 

Of Cetywayo's brothers, the follow- 
ing are now alive :—Madunna, own 
brother, by Ungumbazi (dead), the 
daughter of Utyana, a chief in Um- 
fanawenklela’s family. 

Half-brothers : — Usiteku, Mag- 
wendu, Dabulamanzi, Uziwetu, Uhama 
(Oham), Mahanana, Umgihlana, Shin- 
gana, Umsutu, Sukani, Umtonga, 
Usicota, Umkungo (whom Bishop 
Colenso educated, and who afterwards 
reverted to Kaffir life), and Ungatsha. 

Usibebu and his brother Haiyana 
and other well-known chiefs are blood 
royal, and cousins of the king. 

Umavumengwana was chief of the 
Ulundi regiment (three regiments). 
He is a well-known Induna, who fought 
at Isandhlwana, Ginginhlovu, and 
Ulundi. He originally had a very 
small following, but, owing to his 
humane treatment of his clansmen, 
it became a very strong tribe, one of 
the largest along the Tugela. Men 
tiocked to him from other tribes where 
witch-doctors were all powerful. 

Umalandela is the earliest king of 
the Abanguni tribe that can be remem- 
sered. He was succeeded by his son, 
Umdhlana, who was succeeded by his 
son Zulu, who was succeeded by his 
son, Untombela; who was succeeded 
by his son. Ukosinkulu,! who was also 
called? Mamba; who was succeeded 
by his son, Umageba ; who was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Upunga; who was 
succeeded by his son, Undaba; who 


1 Big king. ? Large snake, 
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was succeeded by his son, Ufaina ; who 
was the father of Senzagacone. 

All these kings lived in the Emash- 
labatini country. Very little is known 
of them and their doings, except that 
they are believed to have had peaceful 
dispositions, and that they bred cattle, 
and made no wars. 


Il. 


SENZAGACONE.—CHAKA’S BIRTH AND Boy- 


loop, 


Wuen Senzagacone began to reign he 
was unmarried; but he had a natural 
son, only a year or two old, by 
Unamdi, daughter of Umkeki, chief 
of the Langmeni tribe, named Chaka, 
or “ the bastard.” * 

Soon after he became king, he 
married Chaka’s mother, and a daugh- 
ter was born to them, named Nuncoba, 
who married the chief Ulandela; but 
as they had no children, she, being of 
royal blood, returned, according to 
custom, to her own kraal, where she 
now rules her own small tribe in the 
Emashlabatini country. Senzagacon» 
had many other wives, and numerous 
children, but Chaka’s mother re- 
mained his favourite wife, and seeing 
that they had no son since their 
marriage, the king, according to cus- 
tom, “‘ gave her for a son” his natural 
son, Chaka. 

But, before this, the king had 
meant to kill Chaka, thinking he 
would become troublesome when he 
grew up, and, indeed, when the lad 
was about fifteen, he sent to kill him, 
but a woman heard it, and warned 
Chaka, and he escaped and fled to 
Dingiswayo, chief of the Umtwetwa 
tribe, in Sumkela’s country. When 
Senzagacone had made him a legiti- 
mate son, by giving him to his mother, 
he sent to bid him return, but Chaka 
would not, and remained with Dingis- 
wayo till his father’s death. 

Meanwhile, by his skill and courage, 


3 A bastard is now called “ umlandhwana ” 
by the Zulus. Since Chaka became king his 
name has never been used by them in its 
original meaning. 
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he raised himself from an ordinary 
man to an Induna of considerable 
reputation, and had become a great 
favourite in his adopted country. On 
his father’s death the Zulu tribe sent 
to him and begged him to be their 
king; he consented, and all the people 
in the countries through which he 
passed on his way to the Zulus, accom- 
panied him, and the whole Zulu tribe 
assembled to receive him, and he was 
made king with great rejoicings. His 
brothers acquiesced, and Chaka was 
kind to them during his reign. 
Umkaibye, his father’s sister, whose 
name is well known to this day, ruled 
the Zulus after Senzagacone’s death un- 
til Chaka’s return, and she carried on 
all the negotiations for his return. 


Ill. 


CHAKA’S REIGN.—HIS WARS AND CONQUESTS. 
—HIS MILITARY SYSTEM.—HIS VIOLENT 
DEATH.—HIS INTERCOURSE WITH WHITE 
MEN. 


Soon after Chaka’s accession, Uzwidi, 
chief of the Umdwandwe tribe, at- 
tacked Dingiswayo, defeated, and 
killed him. His tribe and Dingiswayo’s 
were the most powerful in this part of 
Africa, and there was much jealousy 
between them. By Dingiswayo’s 
overthrow, the Umdwandwe people 
became the strongest tribe; but the 
kingless and defeated Umtwetwa 
sent to Chaka and besought protection, 
and Chaka consented to be their pro- 
tector. Upon hearing this, Uzwidi 
marched to attack the Zulus, and 
although Chaka made what prepara- 
tions he could, he was attacked before 
he was ready, on the south of the 
White Umvolosi, and a desperate 
fight ensued, of which the result was, 
that the left wing of each army was 
victorious, and there was a great 
slaughter, Chaka himself having a 
narrow escape; for, at one time, the 
part of his army where he stood was 


1 Zulus, in taking an oath, invoke the name 
of some great chief or personage. Umkaibye’s 
Lonny is in common use in this way in Zulu- 
and. 
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completely surrounded and in imminent 
danger of being cut to pieces; but he 
had two good staunch regiments at 
hand, who cut their way out for him. 
Chaka retreated, and collecting his 
men, women, and cattle, left his 
country for the sea coast. The Um- 
dwandwe army lost so heavily (their 
losses included five sons of the chief) 
that they also had to retreat, and 
retired into their own country. 

When Chaka retreated to the coast, 
the Langmeni (his mother’s tribe) at- 
tacked him; but he defeated them, 
and they left their country and joined 
the Umdwandwe people. Chaka also 
fought and defeated a coast tribe, and 
he then occupied the countries of both 
these tribes. His own Emashlabatini 
country lay waste and uninhabited. 

Uzwidi now collected a fresh army, 
and advanced to attack Chaka, who 
had again to make hurried prepara- 
tions, and was not ready, being con- 
siderably weakened by his late fights ; 
but he made a night march and 
surprised the Umdwandwe army near 
the Umbhlatuze river, between Kwa- 
magwasa and that river, and defeated 
them, and then again retreated. 
Uzwidi, however, collected his forces 
and followed Chaka; but the latter 
was too quick for him, and escaped, 
though with the loss of a large 
quantity of cattle; a great many of 
his kraals were also destroyed, and a 
number of men, women, and children 
killed, who were overtaken in the 
kraals, as Uzwidi had advanced 
rapidly. Uzwidi then retreated to 
his own country, and made prepara- 
tions for a third attack, being deter- 
mined to crush the Zulus. He called 
in all the small tribes that dwelt 
round him, threatening to “eat up” 
any that did not respond to the call. 
This force represented ten tribes, 
the Zulu force only two, so that 
the former were far superior to the 
latter in numbers; therefore, as 
Uzwidi's army advanced, Chaka re- 
tired, and eventually took up a posi- 
tion on the Inkankla range, and there 
waited the attack, He gave strict 
orders to his men, on pain of death, 

t2 
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not to threw their assegais,' but to 
close on the enemy, and fight them 
hand to hand. The broken nature of 
the ground favoured him considerably, 
as he had his men well posted, while 
the enemy had difficulty in keeping 
together in organised bodies. The 
battle commenced early in the morn- 
ing, and lasted till after mid-day. The 
Zulus awaited the attack, and then 
“rushed” the enemy so impetuously 
that they carried everything before 
them at all points, and utterly routed 
the Umdwandwe army; Chaka, fol- 
lowing up the retreat, scattered them 
all over the country. Uzwidi fled 
beyond his own territory, and never 
returned, and Chaka annexed it. He 
now became by far the most power- 
ful king in that part of Africa, and 
raised tribute from all the tribes 
round him. ~* 

Chaka then waged several wars: he 
attacked the Mangwani tribe on the 
Drachensberg, who, on his approach, 
at first retreated with their women 
and children, but lost a quantity of 
cattle, which they could not get away 
in time; and then, returning sud- 
denly, attacked Chaka’s men as they 
were sleeping in the kraals. This 
attack, however, proved unsuccessful, 
and they were defeated, and retreated 
once more, saving their women and 
children, but losing a large quantity 
of cattle. 

Chaka then divided his army, and 
sent a portion home with the captured 
cattle, and with the remainder at- 
tacked a chief named Zulukamafu, 
who lived north of the Drachensberg. 
This chief took up a position on a hill, 
with all his women, children, and 
cattle, and defied the Zulus to attack 
him. The Zulu army surrounded the 
hill, killed every man, woman, and 
child, and then returned home. 

Chaka, soon after this, sent an army 
to attack the Pondos, and defeated 
them ; but, being far from home, the 
Zulus did not follow up their victory, 
and took only a small lot of cattle. 
After a year had elapsed, he sent 


* Chaka introduced the short and stronger 
stabbing assegai. 


another army to attack them again, 
but the Pondos retreated without an 
engagement, and lost much cattle ; the 
Zulus then retired, and the Pondos 
sent messengers to Chaka praying for 
peace, which was granted. 

Chaka now took steps to maintain 
his power; he claimed to rule over 
the whole country from the sea to the 
Pondola, to the Drachensberg, and to 
the Pondo country. If any tributary 
tribe failed to pay tribute, he sent an 
impi* and “ate them up.” The petty 
kings were no longer recognised as 
kings, but all became tributary chiefs. 
Chaka was in the habit of calling up 
a number of these chiefsat different 
times, and used to receive them well. 
He established for the first time a stand- 
ing army: every male was called upon 
to serve, each being told off to a regi- 
ment, generally according to his age. 
In this way, Chaka broke up clanship, 
and destroyed the power of his chiefs ; 
for a man did not serve in his chief's 
regiment, but in one of the king’s, 
which was composed of men of all 
tribes. The women were also grouped 
in classes, or regiments, according to 
age, and had to marry into regiments as 
ordered by the king; but on a woman 
marrying, cattle passed, as before, to 
her father or brother. Regiments 
were not permitted to marry until 
they were allowed to put on “ rings,”® 
which was generally when they reached 
the age of forty; and so both men and 
women married late in life. 

Chaka sent two‘ regiments to attack 
the Swazis. Half of one of these, 
however, was detached to punish a 
refractory tribe, so only one regiment 
and a half went, yet the Swazis were 
defeated, and made to pay tribute. 

After this, Chaka sent a very large 
army beyond the Somba mountains 
to attack the Sotshangana people, 
beyond Delagoa Bay. A little earlier, 
three tribes had deserted from Zulu- 
land, and tried to get away north- 

* Army. 

3 Head-rings: the hair of the head is inter- 
woven in the ring. 

4 Regiments in those days were far stronger 


in numbers than those at the outbreak of the 
late war. 
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wards ; they were followed and over- 
taken by this army, and utterly 
destroyed. 

it then moved on and defeated the 
Sotshangana people, and took a quan- 
tity of cattle ; but on its return lost 
very heavily from fever, and from 
passing, thus enfeebled, through a 
hostile country ; for the Sotshangana 
people followed them, killing all who 
were unable to keep up with the 
army. The advance of this great 
army was a stirring event; every 
able-bodied man was ordered to go ; 
and the war-song made for theoccasion, 
which is well remembered to this day 
was to the following effect :— 

** Go every one to war! 

Old bird and young! 

He} says this— 

Who is as big as the whole? country. 
You who stayed at hume yesterday 
Won't stay at home to-day.” 

While this army was away, and 
Zululand was almost destitute of 
fighting men, Chaka was one day 
sitting outside his kraal,* talking to 
some Pondo ambassadors, when he 
saw Dingaan, and five more of his 
brothers,‘ approaching, with assegais 
in their hands. They rushed upon 
the king and killed him. A chief, 
who was near, named Umxamana, 
picked up the dying king and begged 
them to kill him also: this they did. 

When the Zulu army returned, 
which was soon afterwards, there was 
great consternation and confusion. 
Dingaan fled, and the army called on 
Panda to be their king, but he refused, 
saying: “Why should I be king? I 
did not kill my brother. I don’t want 
to be king. Let Dingaan, who killed 
him, be king.” Meanwhile, Dingaan 
and Umhlangain (another of the mur- 
derers) quarrelled, and Dingaan slew 
his brother in a fit of passion. 

Dingaan then became king. The 
Zulus feared, but never loved him. 
Chaka, on the other hand, had always 
been a great favourite with his tribe ; 

1 Chaka, 

2 Zululand, 

3 This took place at Stanger. 

4 They had returned from the army, having 
feigned sickness, 
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he was also friendly towards. the 
white man, as was proved by his — 
rescuing and taking care of Mr. Fynn 
and five whites who were wrecked 
near St. Lucia Bay. They remained 
in Zululand for about a year, under 
the protection of Chaka, who, mean- 
while, sent messengers down country, 
as far as the old colony, to tell the 
white men that Mr. Fynn was with 
him. These messengers guided a white 
man, and showed him the port of 
Durban, where ships had been seen ; 
and, eventually, Chaka himself accom- 
panied Mr. Fynn down to Port Dur- 
ban, to see him embark on a ship that 
had been sent round from Cape Town 
for him. Chaka also sent two chiefs 
at Mr. Fynn’s suggestion, and at 
the cost of a great quantity of 
cattle, to go to England, and return 
and report on the English people and 
their country, meaning to go himself 
if they returned with favourable re- 
ports. These ambassadors returned 
soon after Chaka’s death. 


[Nore.—It is doubtful if they got 
even as far as Cape Town.® Chaka 
appears to have appreciated the white 
man and his doings, and had he had 
opportunities, with his extraordinary 
power of governing his people, would 
probably have introduced many civilis- 
ing reforms into his country. | 


Chaka died without children. It is 
said that all children born to him were 
killed by his order ; he did not wish 
to have any.® 


[Norr.—It will be observed that no 
dates whatever are mentioned in the 
foregoing historical sketch ; this is be- 
cause the Zulus are incapable of ex- 
pressing dates, as they are also very 
vague in dealing with numbers. To 
try therefore to fix a date on the 


> Shooter, chap. viii. 

® It is said in Zululand that a king is 
likened to a lion, who kills the male cub if he 
finds him, and it is customary to hide a male 
child that is born to a king. Cetywayo was 
so hidden for some time after his birth; but 
this was more from fear of Dingaan than ‘of 
his father. 
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foregoing events, from a Zulu point of 
view, it will be best to say, that Mr. 
Fynn and the few men who were 
wrecked near St. Lucia Bay, are said 
to have been the first white men that 
had been seen in those parts. | 


Mr. Fynn was about a year in Zulu- 
land, and then left, having embarked 
at Durban ; a year or two afterwards ! 
he returned to Durban with a party of 
white men, and there established, with 
Chaka’s sanction, a trading station. 
It was at this time, and through Mr. 
Fynn, that blankets were first intro- 
duced into Zululand ; formerly skins, 
dressed and made up in various ways, 
were the only coverings the Zulus had. 
Mr. Fynn told Chaka a great deal 
about the white men, and when the 
latter invaded Pondoland the second 
time, it was through Mr. Fynn’s re- 
presentations that the army did not 
go on further, as he said if they 
did they would come into collision 
with the white man. The Zulus 
appear at this time to have known 
nothing about the Boers, except from 
hearsay through Mr, Fynn: they do 
not seem to have met. 

When Mr. Fynn was at Durban, all 
the southern part of Natal was almost 
uninhabited, as Chaka, finding his peo- 
ple very scattered, drew in the southern 
Natal tribes, who were occupying the 
country round and south of Durban. 
Prior to Mr. Fynn’s first departure 
from Durban, ships had been seen at 
anchor there,’ but no trading station 
was known until Mr. Fynn returned. 
It is denied that any land was sold to 
Mr. Fynn or any other white man by 
Chaka ; they were allowed to use the 
port of ~ Durban, and encouraged to 
establish a trading station there. 

Chaka once called upon Mr. Fynn 
to assist him with his white men in 
punishing a refractory tribe* who had 
established themselves in a mountain 
fastness, which, without firearms, was 
deemed impregnable, and it was un- 
doubtedly due chiefly to Mr. Fynn’s 

1 Probably 1824, 
? Probably for fresh water. 
3 About 1827. Shooter, chap. viii. 
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party, with their firearms, that this 
expedition was a success. 

It is stoutly denied that Chaka was 
ever in any way capricious in his be- 
haviour towards Mr. Fynn and the 
white men. ¢ 


IV. 

DINGAAN.—-MURDER OF ALL HIS BROTHERS 
BUT PANDA.—WARS WITH THE BOERS,— 
PANDA A FUGITIVE.—DEATH OF DINGAAN, 

DinGAaNn commenced his career as king 

by killing all his brothers, except 

Panda, also his brothers’ principal 

chiefs and friends, with all their wo- 

men and children ; he looked upon his 
brother Panda as harmless, and so 
spared him. At least eighty men thus 
perished. Amongst the few prin- 
cipal chiefs of Chaka’s who were spared 
were Umhlaka, who was a great 

Induna in Chaka’s time (but in the 

end this chief also was killed by 

Dingaan, after serving for some time 

as one of his principal Indunas), and 

Sotobe, who was one of the chiefs 

Chaka sent as ambassador to England. 

Dingaan gave Sotobe the country south 

of the Tugela. A chief named Um- 

quetu seceded from Dingaan and took 
his tribe down south. They came into 
collision with the Pondos and were 
destroyed, the latter taking all their 
cattle ; but Dingaan sent an army and 
recovered this cattle. He sent another 
army against Umzilikazi, who had also 
left Zululand with his tribe, and had 
settled where Pretoria now is. Umzi- 
likazi was easily defeated and retired 
further, losing a lot of cattle. The 

Zulu army then returned home and 

rested, but in the following year an- 

other raid was made against the same 
chief, and a pitched battle was fought, 


4 Yet Chaka left a prophecy, well known to 
all old Zulus, which would seem, at first 
sight, to belie this statement ; but it is said to 
refer only to the incapacity, want of judg- 
ment, and ill temper of Chaka’s probable 
successor, Dingaan. It was to this effect : 
** After my” (Chaka’s) ‘‘death the Zulu 
country will Le overrun by the white man 
on horses.” The Boers first fulfilled this 
prophecy, and now the English have again 
done so. 
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when the Zulu army were again vic- 
torious, and took nearly all his cattle 
and then returned to the king. Umzi- 
likazi retired further north. 

The Boers had now appeared on the 
field at Natal, and made a demand on 
Dingaan to give up a lot of the cattle 
that he had taken from Umzilikazi, say- 
ing they had been stolen by that chief 
from them. Dingaan told them to 
recover some cattle that had been 
stolen from him by a petty chief. 
This the Boers did, and having also 
caught the chief, imprisoned him at 
Pieter Maritzburg. They’ then went 
again to Dingaan to demand the 
cattle, but Dingaan replied that he 
knew nothing about the Boers’ cattle, 
and certainly would not give up any 
he had taken from Umzilikazi. 


[It appears from the Zulu story that 
Dingaan looked very suspiciously on 
Peter Retief and his party, and be- 
lieved they were spying out the land. 
The Zulus assert that they actually 
caught Retief one night trying to sur- 
round the kraal Dingaan was in. A 
good deal of “‘ double dealing” appears 
to have been going on on both sides 
—the Boers trying to outwit Din- 
gaan, and Dingaan was doing the 
same by them. The end of it was,” 
Retief and his party were murdered. | 


After Retief’s death, Dingaan in- 
vaded Natal and killed a great many 
of the Boers, and took a large quantity 
of cattle and sheep. On reaching Lady- 
smith the Zulus attacked the Dutch 
laager there, but after some obstinate 
fighting were repulsed. They then 
retreated to Zululand with their 
plunder, the Dutch followed and over- 
took them as they were crossing the 
Tugela, but after some severe fighting 
they were forced to retreat, without 
recovering their cattle. About* a year 
after this, the Boers invaded Zululand, 
and were met on the Itala range by a 
Zulu regiment which they defeated and 

' This was Retief’s party. 

? Feb. 5, 1838. Holden, chap. v. 

* 1838. Holden. 


zz 


followed, when suddenly, they were 
surprised by another body of Zulus, 
lying down in the grass, and they were 
defeated in their turn, and driven with 
loss across the Buffalo river. 

About the same time an English 
force from Durban, composed chiefly of 
black men, crossed the Tugela Middle 
Drift, and coming unexpectedly, carried 
off a large quantity of cattle with 
scarcely any fighting. A Zulu army 
was quickly got together and followed 
them up, killing many men and re- 
covering most of the cattle.‘ 

Some months after this, another force 
from Durban advanced and crossed the 
Lower Tugela. The Zulus were pre- 
pared this time, and an army under 
Panda met them, and drove them back 
into the Tugela with great loss, and 
very few escaped.© The Zulu army 
then advanced into Natal and carried 
everything before them, destroying 
Durban and going even further south, 
and taking large quantitias of cattle. 
Cetywayo was a lad at this time. 

After this the Boers again invaded 
Zululand and built a laager on the 
Blood river and then raided from it, 
harassing the country, and Dingaan 
sent an army against them. They 
began skirmishing one afternoon near 
the laager, and the Boers retreated 
into it; next morning, just before 
daybreak, the Zulu army attacked the 
laager, and fought till midday, when 
they were obliged toretreat. The Boers 
then came out, and following them on 
horseback, utterly routed them. They 
then advanced to the Emtonganeni, 
burnt the military kraals there, and 
then retired into a laager they built on 
top of the Emtonganeni. A Zulu spy, 
named Bengoza, then went to the 
laager and told the Boers where the 
Zulu cattle would be found, and offered 
to guide them, saying all the Zulus 
had fled and deserted the king. He 
persuaded them to follow him and took 
them down the Upati mountain near 


+ This does not agree with Holden’s account 
who describes this English raid as entirely 
successful. 


® 1838. Holden. 
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the Umhlatuzi river, where it is very 
steep. When half way down, watching 
his opportunity, Bengoza ran into the 
bush, and the Boers then discovered 
that they were surrounded. They fought 
desperately, and cut their way out 
with heavy loss, and returning to their 
laager at the Emtonganeni, inspanned,! 
and beat a retreat. The Zulus followed, 
but did not molest them, they were 
only too glad to see them go. 

This was the last fight the Zulus 
had with the Boers. 

Negotiations for peace followed, and 
were satisfactorily concluded, the 
Zelus returning all horses and firearms 
taken from the Boers, and promising 
security to them in Natal. They also 
gave up Bengoza to the Boers, who 
killed him. The Zulus state that no 
cattle was handed over to the Boers. 

Dingaan now grew jealous of Panda, 
and the latter, seeing this, fled into 
Natal, taking all his family and cattle, 
and a strong following. He then threw 
in his lot with the Boers, and joined 
them at Pieter - Maritzburg, leaving 
his people between the Tongati river 
and where Verulam now is. Panda 
seems to have made great friends with 
the Boers, and they treated him kindly. 
Cetywayo accompanied his father, 
and was shown to the Boers as Panda’s 
chief son. 

The Boers soon after this,* dis- 
believing in Dingaan’s peaceful inten- 
tions, invaded Zululand with Panda 
and his army. Panda's army crossed 
the Tugela at the Lower Drift, and 
then marched up through the centre 
of Dingaan’s country; while the 
Boers, accompanied by Panda himself, 
crossed higher up, and advanced to 
join the army. Before the junction 
was made, Dingaan attacked Panda’s 
army, but some of his tribes de- 
serted and joined Panda, just before 
the fight, which took place at 
Magongo on the Umkusi river. Din- 
gaan was defeated and retired with 
a small following beyond the Bomba 
mountains, where he was killed by the 
Swazis. 


1 i.¢, put-to the oxen, 


* January, 1840. 
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ws 
PANDA.,—HIS RELATIONS WITH THE BOERS. 
—ARRIVAL OF THE ENGLISH IN NATAL, 
—CETYWAYO AND HIS’ BROTHERS. — 
PANDA’S DEATH. 


Arter Panda’s victory over Dingaan 
he became king ; but was obliged first 
to make a treaty with the Boers,’ by 
which he gave up the whole of Natal, 
making the Tugela the boundary. His 
country then extended from the sea to 
the Drachensberg, north of a line drawn 
east and west, along and from the 
Tugela. He also gave up to the Boers 
a large quantity of cattle. The Boers 
detained him until the stipulations of 
the treaty were fulfilled. 

Soon after this, Panda asked per- 
mission from the Boers to send an 
impi to collect a lot of cattle that 
some chiefs had taken away, who had 
deserted from Zululand. This was 
accorded, and the cattle were recovered. 

Panda was of a peaceful disposition, 
like his father Senzagacone, and was 
averse to wars; but he kept up the 
military system established by Chaka. 

A great calamity now befel Zulu- 
land. Lung sickness broke out in the 
cattle herds, and a very large number 
died. 

During his reign a small tribe in the 
Pongwala bush‘ were guilty of cattle- 
stealing, and an expedition was sent 
against them. The cattle were re- 
covered, and the tribe punished. At 
this time, when the army returned 
from the Pongwala bush, the Boers 
were in Durban and Pieter-Maritz- 
burg, and Panda heard that the 
English under “Smith” had had a 
fight with them, and that the English. 
after getting the worst of it, had 
“gone under ground ”° and were holding 
their own. But the Boers had taken 
acannon from the English ; and it is 
said that when the English ships 
arrived in the harbour with reinforce- 
ments, the Boers pointed this cannon 
at them ; but the English ships fired 
first, and a bal] from one of them 


3 1840. * Luneburg district. 
5 Entrenched themselves. 
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entered the mouth of the Boers’ 
cannon and burst it. The Boers were 
defeated, and fell back to Pieter-Maritz- 
burg. The English followed up, and at 
night seized the Boers’ magazine, and 
the latter, failing in ammunition, had to 
give in. The Dutch then trekked over 
the Drachensberg, and asked Panda to 
give them leave to live in the country 
adjoining Utrecht; this Panda al- 
lowed, and the country where Utrecht 
now stands he gave nominally to a 
Boer, whose Zulu name was Ginginizi,! 
who was to be the outside, or border, 
Boer. 

Panda was very glad to see the 
English take Natal from the Boers ; 
he did not trust the latter, and was 
always in fear that they would turn on 
him and make further demands. 

The English soon began to increase, 
and occupy the whole of Natal. Up 
to this date blankets were luxuries 
which only the king and chiefs in 
Zululand could afford ; but as soon as 
the English occupied Natal, trade in- 
creased, and blankets were within the 
reach of all. 

Shortly after this the Swazis had 
a civil war, and a large party came 
over to Zululand. Panda sent an 
army to meet them and cover their 
retreat into Zululand, and so saved 
their women, children, and cattle. 
These people then settled in Zululand,” 
occupying the northern district from 


the Pongola bush to the Bomba 
mountains. 
Panda made another raid into 


Swaziland, but the Swazis heard of 
his advance, and retired into their 
strongholds with their women, child- 
ren, and cattle. Then peace followed 
for a few years, when a raid was made 
against Sikwati, Secocoeni’s father, 
who had been raiding on the border 
Zulus. When the army arrived, 
Sikwati had fled with all his cattle 
and people. The Zulus followed for 
some time, and then decided to return 
home empty-handed ; but one of the 


1 One of the Landtmans (?). 

* These tribes formed the Abaqulusi, so- 
called after the military kraal which was built 
for then. 


regiments, on hearing this, determined 
to make one more effort to reach the 
enemy, so they made a march that 
night, and suddenly came upon a large 
quantity of cattle, which they took 
with very little fighting. The army 
then returned to Zululand. A few 
months after this another small tribe 
revolted against the king of the 
Swazis and asked to give themselves 
up to the Zulus, so Panda sent a large 
army to meet,them. After rescuing the 
tribe, he sent the army on into Swazi- 
land and took a large quantity of 
cattle. Cetywayo was serving in his 
regiment during this campaign, which 
was the last of Panda’s wars. 

Lanygalibalele was shortly after this 
accused of stealing the king’s cattle, 
and was going to be killed, but he fled 
with his tribe, losing his cattle. 

Panda and his people now lived 
peaceably ; he encouraged cattle breed- 
ing, and amused himself with dancing ; 
he danced a great deal himself, and on 
these occasions dressing with skins, 
feathers, &c., was much in vogue. 

Then came the quarrel between his 
sons, Cetywayo and Umbulazi, which 
occurred in this way. Panda had 
called up Umbulazi with his people to 
dance before him. Cetywayo, the 
chief son, was present. The dance 
was highly approved by Panda, and 
he told Cetywayo that he must go 
back to his people and dress them up, 
and teach them to dance like Umbu- 
lazi’s people; he at the same time 
gave Cetywayo a quantity of feathers, 
skins, &c., to assist him in fitting out 
his men. This made Umbulazi jealous. 

Soon after this, Umbulazi's brother® 
came down and built a kraal in Cete- 
wayo’s country, near the Black Umvo- 
losi, and harassed Cetywayo’s people. 
The latter reported this to the king, 
who told Umbulazi to move his 
brother out of Cetywayo's country ; 
but it was not done. 

Umbulazi had a kraal on the coast, 
on the Amatikulu, and Cetywayo had 
one at Ginginhlovu, which is also in 
the coast country, and Umbulazi went 


3 #.¢. a.son of the same mother. 
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and destroyed the Ginginhlovu kraal, 
and took the cattle. The king, being 
again appealed to, remonstrated with 
Umbulazi, but without effect. He 
then called up Cetywayo and Um- 
bulazi, to talk over the quarrel in 
private with him, but Cetywayo did 
not approve of this, and said — “ No, 
let us talk it over in public before 
all the Zulu chiefs, and we will 
see who is right and who is wrong.” 
But the king would not do this, and 
settled it himself. He told Umbulazi 
not to trouble Cetywayo again, and 
dismissed them. 

Umbulazi immediately went and 
called his tribe together, and marched 
down to the Amatikulu country, 
forcing the neighbouring tribes to join 
him, and “ making” them pay tribute, 
whilst he “ate up” all who remained 
loyal to the king. 

Two of Cetywayo’s chiefs went over 
to Umbulazi with a lot of cattle, and 
Cetywayo reported it to the king, who 
sent messengers to him to send back 
the cattle ; but he refused to give them 
up. Then the king sent a second time 
asking what he meant by it, and 
adding— 

“Don’t you know that this is your 
future king you are treating in this 
way!” 

And the king told him that this 
would be the last time he would ask 
for the cattle. But Umbulazi again 
refused, and when the messengers 
came back, Cetywayo was told that 
Umbulazi was killing the cattle and 
feeding his army on them. 

So Cetywayo told Panda that as he, 
the king, could not get him his cattle, 
he would go and fetch them himself. 
He then called up his men, and having 
collected a large army marched towards 
Ginginhlovu. The armies met between 
the Amatikulu and Tugela, and avery 
severe battle was fought, and Umbu- 
lazi’s army was totally defeated, and 
he himself killed. 

John Dunn, who was a friend of 
Umbulazi’s, was fighting for him, with 
some twenty or thirty men armed 
with rifles. Only two of Cetywayo’s 
men, of whom one was a Dutchman, 


had firearms. There was a frightful 
slaughter. Umbulazi’s army being 
driven into the Tugela, could not 
escape, and numbers perished in the 
river. 

Cetywayo lost heavily too, for John 
Dunn and his riflemen did great execu- 
tion. They also very gallantly covered 
the retreat for some distance. but, in 
the end, had to ride for their lives. 
On getting to the river, John Dunn 
was so hard pressed that he reached 
his boat with the utmost difficulty, 
losing his horse and rifle. 

After this another brother, Umtonga, 
gave Cetywayo considerable anxiety ; 
for the king had now become weak- 
minded and easily influenced, and 
Umtonga’s mother had considerable 
power over him, and was endea- 
vouring to make him recognise her 
son as his successor. She died,! and 
Umtonga fled to Utrecht. Cetywayo 
sent an army and he was given 
up by the Boers and brought back, 
but the jealousy continuing Panda 
advised him to leave the country, 
and he went to the Boers again. 
During his supposed absence, however, 
it came to the knowledge of Cetywayo 
that Umtonga was visiting the king 
secretly, so he sent an army up to the 
king’s kraal to seize him. However 
he escaped, but the tribe that sheltered 
him were punished.” 

Panda died a natural death * at his 
kraa] at Nodwengu. 


1 She was killed by Cetywayo’s order, 
(Longeast.) In Memorials of H. Robertson ; or, 
Mission Life among the Zulu Kafirs. pub- 
lished in 1865, it is related (chapter vii.) that 
it had been reported to Cetywayo that Panda 
had remarked that his successor might be 
** yet among the calves,” i.e. not grown up. 
which Cetywayo believed must refer to this 
son of a favourite wife, who was a young boy, 
and he took his measures accordingly. Panda 
is said to have expressed to Mr. Shepstone 
his bitter but impotent resentment at Cety- 
wayo’s conduct, saying he did not believe the 
Amatongo—spirits of their dead forefathers— 
would suffer him to become king after such 
an act. He seems to have spoken as if the 
boy had been killed, which cannot be quite 
reconciled with the above. 

2 Some thirty kraals were utterly destroyed, 
men, women and children being massacred. 
(Longcast.) 3 October, 1872. 
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VL 
CETYWAYO'S ACCESSION.—HIS CORONATION BY 
MR. (NOW SIR THEOPHILUS) SHEPSTONE, 
AS THE QUEEN’S REPRESENTATIVE,— THE 
ENGAGEMENT TO GOVERN JUSTLY.— 
WITCHCRAFT AMONG THE ZULUS, 
On the death of Panda, Cetywayo 
ordered all the tribes in Zululand to 
go up to the funeral, a large number 
of cattle were killed, and much cere- 
mony gone through. Cetywayo was 
not present, it being contrary to cus- 
tom for a new king to be present at a 
late king’s funeral. So he remained 
at his kraal at Ondini.! Some eight or 
nine months, the period of mourning, 
having elapsed, Cetywayo proceeded 
to Ulundi. Half the Zulu army accom- 
panied him as escort, and half met 
him at the Emashlabatini ; they met 
at the Emakeni kraal, where he was 
proclaimed king by Masipula, the late 
king’s prime minister, and all the 
chiefs. The whole army then crossed 
the Umvolosi, and encamped under the 
hills, beyond the present site of the 
Ondini military kraal at Ulundi. 
Cetywayo having applied to the 
English Government to recognise him 
as king of the Zulus, Mr. Shep- 
stone? was sent up with an escort, as 
the English representative. He en- 
camped on the Emtonjaneni, and asked 
Cetywayo to come and meet him 
there, but the latter replied, that as 
he had come so far, he might as well 
come to where Cetywayo was en- 
camped, and after some talking, Mr. 
Shepstone went. Cetywayo treated 
the English well, and sent cattle and 
sheep for their use. After Mr. Shep- 
stone had arrived at Ulundi, all the 
chief Indunas went to his camp and 
had a long palaver with him, and two 
days after, Cetywayo went himself 
to “greet” him. Mr. Shepstone then 
came with his escort and crowned 
Cetywayo before all the Zulus, at 
the Umlambongmenya kraal. At the 
ceremony he addressed the Zulus, 
saying, “Here is your king, you have 


1 1873. 
* Afterwards Sir Theophilus Shepstote. 


recognised him as such, and I now do 
so also, in the name of the Queen of 
England. Your kings have often 
met violent deaths by the hand of 
your own people, and if you kill this 
one, we shall require his blood at your 
hands.” He then said, “ That, as the 
English recognised him as king, they 
would expect him to give all men a fair 
trial before being condemned, Even a 
witch should be let off, and sent away 
to another district or kraal.” The 
Zulus answered, ‘That they would 
kill any man who went with the king’s 
women ; any man who ran away with 
another man’s wife; any cattle-thief, 
whether king’s cattle or other people’s ; 
that a man who was accused of witch- 
craft would not be killed the first 
time, but should he persist in witch- 
craft, then they would kill him.” Mr. 
Shepstone agreed to this. All the 
chiefs then rose and said, “ We will 
so govern the country under Cetywayo, 
our king; and we look to England to 
support and recognise Cetywayo as 
the king of the Zulu nation.” Mr. 
Shepstone replied with what he at first 
said, and added, that he hoped that the 
Zulus would lead a peaceable life under 
their new king, and that the English 
in recognising him as king, expected 
him to stand by what he now agreed 
to do. All Panda’s sons recognised 
Cetywayo, and swore allegiance to him 
in Mr. Shepstone’s presence, except 
Umtonga who was in the Transvaal. 
Cetywayo gave Mr. Shepstone and his 
men a lot of cattle to feed them on 
their return journey; and also sent 
another lot as a present. 

With regard to the breaking of 
these agreements, Cetywayo once 
called up his army; they took a 
long time coming, and when paraded, 
were found to be weak; there were 
a great many absentees, most on 
the plea of sickness. He saw that 
he was losing his authority, so he 
called out a regiment and sent men 
down to the ditferent kraals, and all 
the absentees were slain, Cetywayo 
saying, “ You sick men are of no use 
to the country, so I will save the 
doctors the trouble of attending on 
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you.” He also made an example of men who had done this, and a number 


the women. He had ordered a regi- 
ment, or class of women, to marry the 
men of one of his regiments; they 
complained to the king that there 
were too few men; the king gave in 
to them and named another regiment ; 
but they made further objections, 
and a large number of them refused 
to marry. A regiment was called out 
and sent to punish the refractory 
women, and a large number were 
killed. Cetywayo said he “was de- 
termined to show his people who was 
the master.”’ 

With regard to witches, a man had 
to be accused of witchcraft two or 
three different times’ before the king 
would sanction his death. At the 
same time, Cetywayo admits that he 
himself has no great faith in witch 
doctors ; he knows that a good deal 
of bribery goes on; for instance, a 
rich man would say to the doctor he 
patronises, ‘‘ If you do not ‘ smell out’ 
such and such a thing, you are of no 
service to me.” This undoubtedly 
does go on, and makes him disbelieve 
in them ; but he appears to have been 
quite unable to cast them off. 

There is a story told that Chaka, 
wishing to discredit the witch-doctors, 
laid a trap for them. He and two 
men, who were in the secret, got some 
bullock’s blood, and one night 
sprinkled it over the huts of several 
kraals. He then called together all 
the witch-doctors in the land, and had 
a grand “smelling out.” They were 
each called upon to name the man or 


? Umkosana (a petty chief and induna now 
with Cetywayo) says :—‘‘ Yes, witches were 
killed in Cetywayo’s reign, but it was not his 
fault. There were so many cases brought be- 
fore him that he was obliged to authorise 
punishment. Black men from time imme- 
morial have believed in witch doctors, and 
therefore how could Cetywayo do otherwise 
than accept the decisions of these men ? 
Through Cetywayo’s promise to Mr. Shep- 
stone, many men’s lives were saved. He always 
sent them away from their kraals for the first, 
and even second offence, to one of the district 
kraals, There were many such kraals in 
Zululand, viz., Uzubazu, Ukubusa, Wasi, 
Mangweni (since military kraal), Ginginhlovu, 
Isiquaqua, Impangisweni, and many smaller 
ones. 


of different people were accused, by 
all the doctors except two, who had 
the audacity or cleverness” to accuse 
Chaka himself of doing it! Chaka 
then ordered al/ the witch-doctors to 
be killed then and there, except the 
two who had accused him, so only two 
remained in the country. 

They increased again in the reigns of 
Dingaan and Panda and also consider- 
ably inCetywayo’s. Cetywayo once had 


‘serious thoughts of getting rid of these 


pests, and told them that as his com- 
panies were suffering from there being 
so many of them (witch-doctors being 
exempt from soldier's service), he 
should collect them, and order them 
to build a kraal in some out-of-the- 
way part of the country and live 
there together, away from everybody 
else ; but this was never carried out. 
Yes, Cetywayo admits that they are 
mischievous, although he himself re- 
cognised and favoured a few accord- 
ing to custom. It would be a very 
good thing for the country if they 
were not tolerated.* 


VIL. 

CETYWAYOS REIGN.—DISPUTES WITH THE 
BOERS.—THE BOUNDARY QUESTION, 
Wuen Panda allowed the Boers to 
settle in the Transvaal, he gave one of 
them? leave to settle at Utrecht, as 
the “ outside” Boer. He was not to 
allow any Boer to come nearer Zulu- 
land, and on these terms only was he 


‘allowed to live there ; but towards the 


end of Panda's reign, the Boers en- 
croached a good deal, both east and 
north, building and settling down on 


* They probably suspected something of the 
kind, owing to Chaka having made such a 
big affair of it. 

* Still, he is very superstitious. During 
his continement at Cape Town, he was con- 
siderably depressed one morning, and for 
several days after, on account of his having 
dreamt at night, which made him believe that 
“something was going wrong at his home.” 
The interpreter added, ‘‘ If he were king now, 
some poor wretch would be ‘smelt out’ over 
this, and killed, and then his mind would be 
at rest again!” 

4 Landtman? See above, § v. 
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the Zulu side of Utrecht, and especi- 
ally in the Luneburg district, where 
they first went for wood. They were 
often reminded that they were on Zulu 
soil, and told to leave off cutting wood, 
but it had no effect ; and to the king’s 
messages they answered, that they 
were well aware that they had no right 
to the land, but were building “ for 
the king.” 

The Boers at one time endeavoured 
to buy the Utrecht district ; they sent 
200 head of cattle to Panda for this 
purpose, but he refused to sell the 
land. He however accepted 100 head 
as a toll or tribute for the Boer living 
at Utrecht; but it was never con- 
sidered as the price of the land, only 
as an acknowledgment that the Boers 
were living there by the king’s leave. 
After this the Boers kept on encroach- 
ing, and treated the border Zulus with 
much harshness. 

Panda was averse to war, and would 
not press his rights; but, wishing to 
assert his authority in the Luneburg 
district, he sent Utshingwayo there, 
with some of his people, to build a 
kraal, thinking that the Boers would 
not dare to interfere with a man sent 
there by the king. A kraal was 
built, and after a while Utshingwayo 
left, leaving his people there. As soon 
as his back was turned the Boers came 
and drove out his people, and destroyed 
the kraal ; and so matters went on as 
bad as ever. In one case, the people 
in one of Uninquandi’s kraals refused 
to turn out for the Boers, when a 
party of the latter rose up and sur- 
rounded the kraal, and shot one of 
the Zulus. The Zulus of the district 
then armed, and they took a Boer 
prisoner; but fearing to make a war, 
they let him go again. 

After Panda’s death, while Cety- 
wayo was king, the same sort of 
trouble continued. <A beast belong- 
iny to the Boers died close to a Zulu 
kvaal; the Boers called upon the 
Zulus to assist them in dragging the 
beast down to a donga to bury it. 
While they were doing this, one of 
the Boers abused a Kaflir, and high 
words ensued, and then blows, upon 


which the Boer took up his rifle and 
shot the Kaffir. Cetywayo, hearing 
of this, sent messengers to the Boers, 
and to Mr. Shepstone, representing 
the case. The Boers admitted that the 
man who used the gun was in the 
wrong, but no punishment was in- 
flicted or satisfaction given. Mr. 
Shepstone replied that the Boers also 
made complaints against the Zulus, 
saying they were very troublesome, 
and accused them of stealing cattle 
and sheep, and amongst others, ac- 
cused Sirayo’s people. Sirayo replied 
to this charge—‘‘Come and search 
through my country ; look at my cattle 
and sheep, and see if you can see any 
of your property,” but the Boers would 
not do this.! 

Then the Boers had a quarrel with 
Umbelini; he was originally a Swazi, 
and had come over from that country 
and settled down in Zululand. He 
had afterwards assisted his uncle, 
Umshiani, to come over, with his 
cattle and family, who also settled 
in Zululand with Umbelini, as part 
of his tribe. This uncle now left 
Umbelini and joined the Boers, with 
all his cattle. Umbelini did not care 
so much about his uncle himself leav- 
ing, but considered that the cattle be- 
longed to the tribe, especially as it was 
through him that they were brought out 
of Swazi land. He did not follow him 
at once, but waited till he built his 
kraal and settled down, which he did 
close to Umbelini’s country. He then 
made a night raid, killed all his 
uncle's people, and recovered the cattle. 
Umshiani, however, by chance, was 
not in his kraal that night, and so 
escaped. 

The Boers then collected and fol- 
lowed Umbelini, until he reached a 
rocky bill in his country, where he 
“sat down and looked at them,” upon 
which they retreated and left him. 
Shortly afterwards they accused him 


1 A mare was taken in Sirayo’s country on 


the 12th January, 1879, that was recognised 
as one that a Mrs. Lee Burgh lost some 
months previously, and that was supposed at 
the time to have been stolen by Sirayo’s 


people. 
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of stealing some horses, which he de- 
nied; and soon after this, Umbelini 
missed some horses himself; he 
tracked them into the Transvaal, and 
accused the Boers of stealing them, 
but they denied it, and would give no 
satisfaction. On his way back Umbe- 
lini retaliated and stole some of the 
Boers’ horses. The Boers then came 
and complained to Cetywayo, saying 
Umbelini was a great nuisance, that 
they wished to punish him, but re- 
frained from doing so on account of 
Cetywayo, and begged to have him 
moved or let them punish him. 
Cetywayo told them that he could 
not help them, that Umbelini was too 
turbulent a character, and that they 
had better punish him themselves ; he 
added that he would send to the 
border tribes and tell them not to 
interfere, and that they might kill 
him if they could. The Boers then 
sent a force, and surrounded Umbe- 
lini’s mountain, and tried to take it, 
They were there for two days; on the 
third day reinforcements arrived, but 
they then found that Umbelini had 
left during the night. Umbelini then 
fell further back into Zululand, and 
built a kraal on the Dumbe Moun- 
tains, north of the Zlobane, where he 
had a commanding view of the country. 
The Boers surrounded the kraal at 
daybreak one day, but the people 
made a demonstration on one side, 
and Umbelini escaped from the other 
side. The Boers contented themselves 
with taking all his cattle. Umbelini 
now made a raid into Swaziland to get 
some cattle ; the raid was successful ; 
he killed a lot of the Swazis, and took 
a quantity of cattle. Cetywayo was 
very angry! with him about this, as it 
was done without his authority, and 
might have caused difficulties with the 
Swazis. He therefore sent to kill 
him; but Umbelini escaped. Mean- 
while, Umbelini had made another 
raid into the Transvaal to steal cattle. 
The Transvaal had at this time been 
annexed, and was British soil. The 

1 Yet, it is a fact, that Umbelini after each 
of his escapades invariably presented himself 
to Cetywayo, and never received punishment, 


Boers heard of his coming, and were 
prepared. Shots were exchanged, and 
Umbelini retired, without attaining 
his object. Cetywayo did not hear 
of this raid until after the Swazi 
afair, and when he had already sent 
to kil] Umbelini,? so no satisfaction 
was given to the English. 

When Mr. Shepstone came to Cety- 
wayo’s coronation, the latter spoke to 
him about the difficulties that had 
arisen between the Zulus and Boers, 
on account of the encroachments of 
the latter in Zululand. Mr. Shep- 
stone said he would make inquiries, 
and sent two Natal Kaffir chiefs, with 
two of Cetywayo’s, and a white man, 
to see and report on the disputed ter- 
ritory. They left for this purpose just 
as Mr. Shepstone was leaving the 
Emashlabatini country. When they re- 
turned, the white man told Cetywayo 
that the Boers were in the wrong, and 
that they would tell Mr. Shepstone so. 

After the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal by the English, Mr. Shepstone 
met the Zulus at Conference Hill, to 
hear the boundary dispute. Every 
Zulu chief of any note came. It was 
a great gathering of chiefs. Only a 
few Boers were present. The chiefs 
asked Mr. Shepstone to let them argue 
the question out then and there, be- 
fore him, with the Boers. Shepstone 
told them he had come to see the 
disputed boundary, and to hear what 
they had to say about it; he then 
asked them to tell him what they 
considered was their boundary. They 
replied that they claimed the Buffalo 
River, as the original and proper Zulu 
boundary. Mr. Shepstone replied, 
“Oh, that is too hard. You have 
allowed the Boers to settle round 
and about Utrecht so long, you can- 
not expect to turn them out of so much 
country now.” But the Zulus would 
not give in. Mr. Shepstone then said, 
“If I were called upon to point out 
what I consider a*fair boundary, I 
should say the Blood River and the 
old hunting road, which runs close by 

2 A king never sends twice to kill a man. 
If he escapes he is considered acquitted, and 
might present himself to the king with safety. 
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Kambula, to the Pongola, or the Zulu 
side of Luneburg;” but the Zulu 
chiefs would not agree to this, and 
said they had never given up the 
Luneburg district at all, and had al- 
lowed the Boers to settle at Utrecht 
only on the condition that they came 
nofurther ; that the Boers had broken 
their agreement, and therefore forfeited 
their rights to remain on the Zulu side 
of the Buffalo. 

The chiefs then complained to Mr. 
Shepstone, saying, “‘ Why do you talk? 
Why do you not sit and listen, as the 
representative of the Queen? The 
Boers now belong to the Queen of 
England, and we also consider the 
Queen our mother, since she sent her 
representative to crown Cetywayo. 
Let the Boers argue it out before you, 
and when you have heard both sides, 
then decide between us.”’ 

Shepstone replied that he was not 
then making a decision, but was only 
talking over the question with the Zulu 
chiefs, and that a commission would 
by and by decide the question. The 
chiefs went away, much dissatisfied, 
as they said Mr. Shepstone had come 
to a judgment without hearing the 
juestion argued out. The Boers had 
not spoken, Mr. Shepstone then ar- 
ranged that there should be a meeting 
to settle the question at Rorke’s Drift. 
Cetywayo was to send his representa- 
tives, and the Boers theirs, and it would 
then be argued out; he also promised 
to be present himself. 

Cetywayo, on sending off his repre- 
sentatives, told them that they were 
to claim the Buffalo River as their 
boundary, and to call upon the Boers 
to show what right they had to the 
Utrecht and Luneburg districts, and 
to produce their claims. When the 
Boers were at this meeting, it is said 
that Landtman admitted that they had 
no right to the district beyond Utrecht, 
and that they had no legal claim to 
that country, as he was allowed to 
settle there on condition that he kept 
back the Boers from going any further 
into Zululand. After a good deal of 
talking, Mr. John Shepstone! told the 

1 Sir Theophilus Shepstone’s brother. 
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Zulus that they had had the best of it, 
and that he would go home and tell 
the Government so, who would settle 
the question. 

This was the last the Zulus heard of 
the boundary question, until the award 
was received at the same time as the 
ultimatum.* 

When Mr. Theophilus Shepstone went 
to the Transvaal, he sent word to Cety- 
wayo to say he was going to try and 
settle the affairs there. Cetywayo knew 
that the Boers were at war with Seco- 
coeni, but did not know much about 
their affairs, except that they were con- 
tinually having rows with the border 
Zulus; he sent two messengers to 
Mr. Shepstone, to offer his alliance 
with the English, in case there should 
be a war. Mr. Shepstone sent back 
to say he did not require any help, 
that the Transvaal had been annexed 
by the British Government, and that 
all was quiet. He also told Cetywayo 
that he must not go to war with the 
Swazis, as they were allies to the 
British. 

The young men in Zululand were 
getting very restless and quarrelsome, 
being anxious to get a chance of “‘ wash- 
ing” their spears, They were intent 
on having a war somewhere, and pro- 
posed a raid into Swaziland solely for 
this purpose. Cetywayo, being pressed 
by them, applied to the English to agree 
to his making a war with the Swazis, 
and called up his army, but as the Eng- 
lish Government forbade it, he dis- 
banded the army and sent them home. 
The nation was very hostile towards 
the Boers, on account of the frequent 
frontier disturbances, and there is no 
doubt that a very little fuel to the 
fire already smouldering would have 
brought on a war between the Boers 
end Zulus. Cetywayo himself was 
against a war, although he threatened 
to fight the Boers, but admits that had 
not the Transvaal been annexed, it was 
only a question of time how soon war 
would have broken out between the 
Boers and Zulus. The Zulus had no 
animosity against the English. Cety- 
wayo asked Mr. Shepstone to place a 

2 December, 1878. 
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magistrate on the Transvaal border to 
settle all border disputes. If a well- 
known! magistrate had been put there, 
there would have been an end to all 
disputes. Mr, Shepstone promised to 
do this as soon as the boundary ques- 
tion was decided, 


VIII. 


AFFAIR.—OTHER DISPUTES,— 
THE ULTIMATUM, 


THE SIRAYO 


BeroreE giving the Sirayo affair, the 
following incidents should be narrated 
to show how Sirayo became poor and 
unable to pay a large fine, this being 
one of the excuses given for the non- 
fulfilment of the stipulations of the 
ultimatum. 

Some little time before this * there 
was a dispute between Sirayo’s tribe 
and the Ischeni people (who are of the 
king’s tribe). The Ischeni demanded a 
man of their tribe who had been living 
for a long time in Sirayo’s district, and 
now wanted to return to his own 
tribe. Sirayo considered that as he 
had lived so long in his district he 
belonged to his tribe; he did not care 
much about the man going, but would 
not let him take away his cattle. 
When the Ischeni tribe heard this, 
they collected some men and made a 
raid into Sirayo’s country, and took 
away the man with his family and 
cattle. Sirayo himself was very ill 
at the time, but his sons called out a 
lot of his men to follow and re-take 
the cattle. They caught them up and 
a stick fight® ensued; Sirayo’s men 
got the worst of it, and had to retire, 
The next day all Sirayo’s people col- 
lected, and at night went in pursuit. 
They caught up the Ischeni people at 
daybreak atthe kraal where they had 
been sleeping (one of the king’s district 
kraals), and being much stronger in 
numbers got the best of it, gave them 
a severe beating, retook the cattle, 
and retired. The Ischeni tribe now 
collected en masse, and, being a king’s 
tribe, easily gathered more men than 

1 One of repute. ? Sirayo’s affair, 

* A common occurrence in Zululand. 


Sirayo could, and went back to Sirayo’s 
country. Sirayo’s people finding they 
were overmatched in numbers gave 
way, and lost the cattle again and a 
lot more besides. There was then a 
‘‘]aw-suit,” and the whole affair was 
referred to Cetywayo; it was given 
against Sirayo, and the award was 
that the cattle should not be returned, 
and in addition to this Sirayo was 
heavily fined in cattle. 

It must not be thought that this 
was considered a rebellious act to- 
wards the king on the part of Sirayo 
or his sons, although they fell out 
and fought with the king’s tribe ; 
it was simply a tribal dispute, which 
is common enough in Zululand, and 
never became an “assegai” affair, 
sticks only having been used. After 
this Sirayo remained on very good 
terms with Cetywayo. As soon as 
he got well he made a friendly visit 
to the king, and was one of the 
chiefs selected to go to the Rorke’s 
Drift meeting about the Transvaal 
boundary. 

About this time one of Sirayo’s 
wives, who had formerly had a doubt- 
ful child and had been put on one side, 
got in the family-way again, and fled 
to Natal with the man she had been 
with. Another wife also, who had been 
living apart from Sirayo, was going to 
have a child, and she likewise fled into 
Natal. The latter was also accused of 
being the cause of Sirayo’s illness. 
Nothing was done at the time, but 
Sirayo’s sons hearing that these women 
were living in kraals close to the 
border, got together a body of armed 
men and went over in broad daylight 
and seized one of these women and 
took her away with them, recrossed 
the Buffalo, and then killed her. The 
Natal Kaffirs armed and turned out and 
threatened a rescue, but did not attack 
Sirayo’s party. That night Sirayo’s 
sons collected more men, and, with a 
much larger armed party, crossed the 
Buffalo again and seized the other 
woman, took her away, recrossed the 
river, and slew her. Sirayo himself 
knew nothing of all this at the time ; 
the first he heard of it was by a 
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messenger from one of his sons, tell- 
ing him what they had done. 

The English demanded Sirayo’s sons. 
Cetywayo sent to Sirayo to tell him to 
collect cattle and hand them over to 
the English as a fine or punishment in 
lieu of the young men. Sirayo replied 
that he had no cattle, that he had 
just been eaten up and fined over the 
Ischeni affair ; but he sent to say that 
he was sorry for what had happened, 
and that his sons had done wrong. 
The English Government again sent 
to say that they insisted on these two 
men being delivered up to them for 
punishment. All the chiefs advised 
Sirayo to give up his sons, but the 
father’s feelings were too strong and 
he would not. Cetywayo then sent 
back an answer himself, saying they 
were only boys; that it was a wild 
freak of theirs, and on the score of 
their youth begged for mercy for them. 
At the same time he admitted that 
they were in the wrong and that the 
English had good cause to be angry ; 
that he was angry with Sirayo himself 
for not giving up the sons or sending 
cattle instead. He then heard nothing 
more of the affair until he received the 
ultimatum. 

The “‘ Middle Drift” affair occurred 
as follows :—The English had made a 
road from Kranz Kop down to the 
middle drift on the Tugela. This road 
was made about a year before January, 
1879. The Zulus asked the workmen 
where the road was going to. They 
replied that they were going to make 
a drift across the river. The Zulus 
said, “* No you won’t;”’ and asked if 
the Government knew about it and 
had sent them to do it. When the 
Natal side of the drift had been made, 
the workmen crossed the river and 
began to make it on the Zulu side. 
The Zulus of the locality armed and 
went down and told them to recross, 
as they had heard nothing from the 
king about a drift being made here, 
and therefore they would not allow 
them to doit. The working party re- 
crossed, This is all Cetywayo heard 
of the business until he received the 
ultimatum, which demanded 100 head 
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of cattle on account of the misbe- 
haviour of the Zulus at this drift in 
seizing and ill-using a white man.! 

In December, 1878, Mr. John Shep- 
stone, at the Lower Tugela, sent to 
Cetywayo to say that he had an im- 
portant message for him, and wished 
him to send down some chiefs to 
receive and convey it. Vumandaba 
and Unmudula were sent with others, 
and the ultimatum was explained and 
given to them, and they returned with 
it to the king. Cetywayo was first 
given to understand that it demanded 
100 head of cattle for the Middle 
Drift affair, and 500 head for the 
Sirayo escapade. The decision of the 
Transvaal boundary was also sent at 
the same time. 

Cetywayo says that he did not at 
first? understand that Sirayo’s sons 
were demanded as well as the 500 head 
of cattle, and that he was not at first 
told that he was to disband his army 
and break up his military system by 
allowing his men to marry, &c.—but 
that he heard it afterwards. The reason 
given for disbanding his army was 
that they were a disorderly lot, and 
whenever called up there were riots 
and often bloodshed. This Cetywayo 
admits to be true—the men were 
quarrelsome and headstrong. Cety- 
wayo sent back a message to the 
Lower Tugela by Usintwanga to sa 
that he was going to gather together 
the cattle and pay the fine, in place of 
giving up Sirayo’s sons, and that he 
would also pay the fine for the Middle 
Drift affair. 

Lord Chelmsford told Usintwanga 
that the ultimatum demanded the sons 
of Sirayo and the fine as well, and 
that nothing else would be accepted. 
Cetywayo said nothing about disarm- 
ing in his message, and so Lord 
Chelmsford added that he should in- 
sist upon the disarmament, as stated in 
the ultimatum, and if these terms were 


1 Smith, the road engineer, who had landed 
on the island at this drift, was seized by Zulus, 
stripped and ill-used. 

2 There is some reason to believe that his 
messengers were afraid to tell the whole of 
the ultimatum at once, 

U 
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not accepted in the time named, h 
columns would advance into Zululan 

Cetywayo states that nothing would 
induce him to agree to the disband- 
ment of hisarmy. He also sent other 
messengers to Mr, Fynn at Umsinga, 
to tell him that the cattle were being 
gathered to pay the fines, and asked at 
the same time why the troops were 
assembling on the border. These mes 
sengers also saw Lord Chelmsford at 
Helpmakaar, who told them that no- 
thing but giving up Sirayo’s sons and 
the cattle demanded, would stop his 
advance; if they were delivered, he 
would then talk to Cetywayo about 
the other stipulations. When Cety- 
wayo got these messages he sent up 
four men to catch Sirayo’s sons,' but 
they found that they had fled; so he 
sent some more messengers to Lord 
Chelmsford to say that Sirayo’s sons 
had escaped and that he was looking 
for them, but when the messengers got 
to the border the troops had crossed ; 
they therefore returned to Ulundi.” 
Cetywayo then sent an army with 400 
head of cattle to ‘meet Lord Chelms- 
ford,” avowedly to give over this lot 
of cattle and then have a palaver. .. . 
But by this time the English troops 
had entered Zululand; shots had 
been exchanged, and the two nations 
were at war, 

Previous to this John Dunn had 
used every persuasion to prevent Cety- 
wayo going to war with the English. 
Before the Sirayo affair he told Cety- 
wayothat the English were in earnest, 
and quite intended to go to war with 
him if he gave provocation, and, when 
Sirayo’s sons committed themselves, he 
told the king that now provocation had 
been given and that the English would 
certainly fight. Dunn's last message 
to ‘‘etywayo advised him not to attack 
the English or invade Natal, but to 


1. 


1 There can be no doubt that this was only 
done to enable him to say he had tried to 
catch these men. To send only four men to 
catch Sirayo’s sons is ridiculous. 

* Up to this time not one single head of 
eattle had been given up, nor one stipula- 
tion of the ultimatum carried out, although 
all the messengers said the cattle 
coming.” 
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collect the whole of his army at 
Ulundi and force the English t 
march up to where he was.* 


IX, 
THE WAR.—CETYWAYO’S PROGRAMME.— 
ISANDHLWANA. 

As soon as the English troops had 
crossed into Zululand, Cetyway, 
called out the whole of his army,* and 
sent out three armies to meet th 
three English columns; he held, and 
was collecting, a very large reserve at 
Ulundi, quite equal to the three 
armies he had sent out. He was 
afraid of a mounted force making a 
dash past one of these armies into the 
heart of the country; he also ex- 
pected a column to invade him from 
St. Lucia Bay or Delagoa Bay, as 
ships had been seen passing up the 
coast, and especially close in land at 
St. Lucia Bay. 

The army sent against Brigadier 
Wood was under Mahubulana; the 
one against Glyn under Utshingwayo; 
and that against Pearson under Godidi. 
They had orders to drive back the 
columns, and were not hampered with 
any particular instructions, but were 
left to act independently as they 
thought best. 

The people in each district were 
ordered to keep “ lock-outs” and send 
in information. The border people 
were told to send spies into Natal and 
the Transvaal to collect what informa- 
tion they could, and also to Delagoa 
Bay. Some time before this, Cetywayo 
sent to Basutoland to Mapako to send 
him a doctor to doctor his soldiers ;° 
he did not send any spies or messen- 
gers beyond Basutoland or the Trans- 


2 John Dunn tells the same story, but in 
a different sense. He says he advised Cety- 
wayo to draw his army together, so as to pre- 
vent a conflict, and let the English go where 
they liked without opposition, and then 
challenge them on the grounds of his peaceful 
attitude to forego their claims. 

+ He had already a large force out, and all 
the Zulu people were quite expecting a war, 
and were very keen to tight, 

5 This rather points to Cetywayo’s warlike 
attitude before the ultimatum was sent. 
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vaal.! Cetywayo also sent messengers 
to Secocoeni ; but he asserts that he 
entered into no arrangements what- 
ever with him, as he wished to be 
able to say, should things go against 
him, that he had acted entirely on the 
defensive. He was originally going 
to send to Secocoeni’s country for some 
young bullocks that he wanted for 
breeding purposes, and so took this op- 
portunity of informing him of what 
had happened. 

Cetywayo hoped to be able to crush 
the English columns, drive them out 
of the country, defend his border, and 
then arrange a peace. He knew the 
English in Natal could not bring a 
very large force into the field; but he 
had often been told by white men 
(traders in his country) that they had 
a very large army beyond the sea, 
He knew that if the English per- 
severed in the war, he would get the 
worst of it in the end. 


Notre.—It seems that Cetywayo 
quite believed in his power to crush 
the English columns, and that then by 
increasing his army on the frontier, 
and so menacing Natal, he might forco 
the English to make peace before re- 
inforcements arrived from across the 
sea. If this was his intention, it was 
frustrated—firstly, because two of his 
armies were beaten, and, secondly, 
he was quite unable to keep his 
armies in the field for any time after 
an engagement—even a victorious 
army. The Isandhlwana army never 
reached Ulundi intact; in the ten 
days it took to return, it melted away, 
only the Indunas and a small portion 
of it returned to the king. The king, 
throughout the war, bitterly com- 
plained of this misbehaviour and want 
of discipline to his Indunas, and 
especially alluded to it when they 


! It has been asserted that he sent spies to 
Kimberley. ‘This is denied most positively. 
Cetywayo knows nothing about the Diamond 
Fields, except what he has heard in a very 
vague way through white traders. He does 
not even know where it lies. No Zulus (pro- 
yer) work there. There are no Zulus in Zulu- 
land who have ever been there. 
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were calling out to fight at Ulundi at 
the end ot the campaign. At the 
same time, nothing would have been 
easier or more popular, flushed with 
victory as they were at Isandhlwana, 
than for Cetywayo to have organised 
raids into Natal; but it was not his 
programme. He wished always to be 
able to say, he had acted on the de- 
fensive. The battles at Isandhlwana 
and Inyezane were fought on the 
22nd January, 1879; Wood's battle 
on the 24th. 


The first news that reached Cety- 
wayo of the doings of his three armies, 
was by a messenger who said that 
the camp of the middle column from 
Rorke’s Drift had been taken and 
plundered, and nearly the whole of 
the English column destroyed. The 
messenger said he saw on his way the 
rest of the column returning, that 
when he left he thought the whole of 
the column had been destroyed ; he 
spoke of it as a great victory. After 
this came the news that Godidi’s army 
had been defeated by Pearson, and 
had scattered; and in another day 
or so came the news that the army 
sent against Wood had been defeated, 
and had scattered and gone to their 
homes. Of the Rorke’s Drift fight, 
Cetywayo received most imperfect 
news. Dabulamanzi reported that he 
had successfully stormed and taken 
“the house ;”* he attacked, and then 
retired, but admitted he had suffered 
heavily. The army-that had fought 
at Isandhlwana had lost very heavily. 
It remained encamped close to the 
battle field for three days, chiefly 
owing to the large number of the 
wounded, including two sons of 
Utshingwayo, whom they could not 
move ; many of the wounded were 
in a dying state. They buried a 
large number of their dead. It was 
ten days before they returned to 
Ulundi, and then the Indunas, and 
quite a small part of the army, was all 
that appeared ; most had gone to their 
homes with their wounded or their 
plunder. Cetywayo was much disturbed 

2 The hospital. 
Ua 
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at finding his losses so heavy ; one 
regiment alone had lost over 500 men 
at Isandhlwana. 

Cetywayo asked the Indunas when 
they reached Ulundi where the guns 
and the plunder were, and also how it 
was they had not taken any officers 
prisoners? They told him that the 
guns were left on the battle-tield, and 
that one was capsized and broken ; as 
for taking officers prisoners, that was 
impossible in the heat of the fight, 
and especially as the white men fought 
to the last, so could not have been 
taken prisoners ; besides, they could 
not tell an officer from a soldier. 
Cetywayo replied that officers were 
armed with swords, and the soldiers 
with rifles, and added, “ Don’t you 
see how useful it would have been to 
me to have had some officers as 
prisoners!’’ He was altogether much 
displeased. As the army had scattered, 
and they had not brought the guns 
and plunder to him, he sent down 
orders to the people in the neighbour- 
hood of Isandhlwana to collect and 
bring to him the two guns, and all 
the ammunition, &c., that was left on 
the ground at Isandhlwana. 

The guns did not reach Ulundi 
until about the time the army was 
collected for the attack on Wood at 
Kambula. Meanwhile Cetywayo col- 
lected an army in the district around 
Etchowe to hem in Pearson. 

The Zulu force sent against the 
column from Rorke's Drift was a 
regular army organised at Ulundi. 
It was made up of the following 
regiments :— 

The Nodwengo, the Uhloko, the 
Ugobamakusi, the Undi' (three regi- 
ments, the Umbonandi, the Nokenki 
and the Umeityo’), minus the men 
attached to the reserve regiments at 
Ulundi, viz., the Undabakaombe, and 
the Ingwegwe and men living in the 
coast and Abaqulusi countries, who 
belonged to the above regiments, but 


1 Fifty companies of the Undi regiment, 
supported by part of the Uhloko regiment, 
crossed the Buffalo and attacked the Rorke’s 
Drift post. 

2 Pronounced, Umqueechyo. 


who were attached to the armies 
operating in their districts sent against 
Wood and Pearson. 

The force sent against Pearson was 
the Umpimga regiment, plus the men 
belonging to other regiments who lived 
in the coast country; and that sent 
against Wood (in January) was com- 
posed of the A baqulusi people who lived 
in that part of Zululand, and most of 
whom were irregulars, as they had not 
been incorporated in regular regiments. 
They were originally Swazis, who 
settled in that part of the country 
after Chaka’s time—in Panda's reign. 
The Abaqulusi was, unlike all other 
regiments, made up of men of all dis- 
tricts; it was a “ district’’ regiment, 
i.e. composed only of men living in that 
part of the country. 

The force investing Pearson at 
Etchowe was made up of men of all 
regiments living in the coast country. 
A portion were employed investing the 
place, and the remainder were kept at 
the different district kraals, ready to 
form an army to meet any force sent 
to relieve Pearson, or to attack him 
should he attempt to retire. The whole 
of this force was present at the action 
at Ginginhlovu. The attack was de- 
layed some two hours, to enable the 
investing force to join the army that 
had been collected from the district 
kraals. 

A regular army was organised at 
Ulundi and sent against Wood towards 
the end of March.* Men of all regi- 
ments were called up, except those 
living in the coast country Hence no 
regiments were complete at Isandhlwana 
and Inyezane, on the 22nd January, 
at Wood's action of the 24th January, 
at Kambula on the 29th March, or at 
Ginginhlovu on the 2nd April, since 
men belonging to the different regi- 
ments engayed who were living in dis- 
tricts where another army was in the 
field, were kept back to serve there. 

The attack on Kambula was pre- 
mature, and not as was intended. 
Umnyama, Cetywayo’s prime minister, 

3 The action at the Zlobane mountain was 


fought on the 28th March, and at Kambula 
on the 29th March. 
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commanded. His plans were to advance 
on Kambula, encamp close by, harass 
the camp by attacking the horses 
and cattle when out at pasture, and 
worry the garrison in every possible 
way, so asto force Wood to come out 
and fight in the open ; but on their way 
to Kambula on the 28th, firing was 
heard on the Zlobane mountain, and 
part of the army took part in that 
engagement. 

The success of the Zulus there 
greatly elated them, and they thought 
if they attacked the camp next day 
they would obtain an easy victory. 

Umnyama was short of a powerful 
contingent, the Abaqulusi regiment 
which had not yet joined him. He 
still intended to stand by his original 
plans and gave orders accordingly ; 
but an insubordinate regiment—the 
Ingobamakosi—said they would attack, 
and actually advanced to do so, con- 
trary to orders. Umnyama seeing this, 
then decided to attack with his whole 
army. The Abaqulusi regiment did 
not arrive in time to take part in the 
action. The Mgobamaksi regiment 
composed the right horn. The Zulu 
losses were very heavy, nearly, if not 
quite, equal to their losses at Isandhl- 
wana, 

During June and July, Cetywayo had 
decided on no definite plan of opera- 
tions. He received information that 
Lord Chelmsford s division and General 
Crealock’s would meet on the Emton- 
jane:.i and move together on Ulundi. 
On the arrival of Lord Chelmsford’s 
force there, he saw that it was impos- 
sible for General Crealock to come up 
in time, so he decided to give his 
whole attention to Lord Chelmsford. 
He called up men from all the districts, 
leaving only a few in the coast country 
to protect the cattle, and if possible to 
drive them out of the reach of General 
Crealock’s cavalry. Meanwhile Cety- 
wayo sent peace messages to Lord 
Chelmsford and General Crealock with 
tusks! He saw that the war must 
go against him, but his people were 
headstrong and insisted on fighting. 
The chiefs, Umgenalo and Shibela 

1 Emblems of peace. 
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were sent to Lord Chelmsford, and 
Usintwangu to General Crealock. The 
message they bore was to ask what 
wrong he had done that the war was 
being so pressed, that he was not 
mixed up with the Sirayo affair, and 
that if Lord Chelmsford would with- 
draw his troops from Zululand he 
would then settle peace with him. All 
Cetywayo’s regiments were repre- 
sented at Ulundi; the force was about 
equal to that sent against Lord Chelms- 
ford at Isandhlwana. Had the Abaqu- 
lusi regiment been present at Kambula 
that army would have been the largest 
engaged during the war. * 

The two guns that were taken at 
Isandhlwana were found by Sir Gar- 
net Wolseley’s patrols a short distance 
on the Ulundi side of Kwamaizekanye. 
Cetywayo states they were on the way 
from that place to be handed over to 
Lord Chelmsford when the battle of 
Ulundi occurred, when they were left 
where they were found. 


X. 
AFTER ULUNDI, 

Cretywayo did not see the battle at 
Ulundi, he was at Umbonambi’s kraal, 
about two or three miles short of 
Kwamizekanze, Uziwetu, Cetywayo’s 
brother, was on the Umcungi hill with 
the German Vynn and saw it. Cety- 
wayo had men on the look out to give 
him news of the fight. When he 
heard that his army was beaten, he at 
once retreated, crossing the neck of the 
Ntabankulu range into the bush be- 
yond. Umnyama and others joined him 
there. Uziwetu and Fynn met him 
on the following day, but did not 
join his party, they went on to the 
former's kraal (Ematina). Cetywayo 
then retreated to Umnyama’s kraal, 
Ekushu maileni, and the Isiqmehesi 
river, which he reached on the third 
day after the battle. He there heard 
that the English army had retreated. 
He remained at Umnyama’s kraal for 
nearly a month. On hearing of Sir 

* Even without the Abaqulusi it was pro 
bably the largest separate force that Cetywayo 
sent into the field during the war. 
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Garnet Wolseley’s advance he sent 
three chiefs to him as messengers. 
They met Clarke's column, who 
directed them where to go to meet 
Sir Garnet. They eventually met him 
on his arrival at the Emtonjaneni. 
These messengerswere sent to say that 
Cetywayo was gathering cattle and 
would send them on with Umnyama. 
Meanwhile Umnyama was gathering 
the cattle together. The messengers 
on their return met him with the 
cattle, and did not go on to Cetywayo, 
but returned to Ulundi with Umn- 
yama. While this was doing Cetywayo 
moved to Zonyama’s kraal and Vynn 
rejoined him there. Previous to this 
he had also sent Fynn to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley to say that Umnyama was 
collecting cattle and would bring them 
to his camp, and that afterwards Cety- 
wayo would come in and give himself 
up. 
When Fynn returned he told Cety- 
wayo that the white men were deter- 
mined to take him prisoner. Cetywayo 
then sent him back to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley without any special message ; ! 
he was afraid that the patrols to be 
sent out would kill him if he came in 
to give himself up. 

Dabulamanzi also had sent a mes- 
sage to him saying that he suspected 
the English meant to kill him, and 
advising him to hold back until 
Umnyama had reached Sir Garnet 
Wolseley with the cattle, and made 
terms for him. 

Cetywayo slept at Zonyama’s kraal 
the night after Fynn left him, but on 
the following morning he went over 
the hill to the Mona river and slept in 
a kraal there. The next morning he 
crossed the stream and was going up 
the opposite hill when he received a 
message from Uziwetu to say that 
mounted white men had arrived at 
Zonyama’s kraal. He sat down in the 
bush and soon saw the white men’s 
scouts on the opposite hill. Instead 
of going up the hill, he went down the 
ravine into the Mona bush. That 
day he reached the thick bush on the 


? Vynn accompanied the first patrol that 
went out, 


Black Umvolosi and slept there. On 
the following morning they killed two 
head of cattle, and had just finished 
skinning them when he was told the 
English mounted men were coming 
through the bush! He then told all 
the women and girls to fly and make 
their escape as best they could. He 
himself came out of the bush on to 
a mound just above the drift, where, 
while concealed in the long grass, he 
could see the patrol as soon as they 
crossed. He was within earshot of 
them, and could hear the men laugh- 
ing as they scrambled across the awk- 
ward drifts. He and the few men* with 
him lay fast, and the patrol passed 
close by.* He then went further up 
the Black Umvolosi and lived for 
some days in different kraals. He re- 
mained three days in one kraal; one 
of his women joined him there. Cety- 
wayo then heard that the white force 
had arrived at the waggon drift, Black 
Umvolosi,* so he struck off across 
country to the Mgome forest, and then 
he heard that Umnyama had promised 
Sir Garnet Wolseley to do his best to 
assist in capturing Cetywayo, and the 
people warned him that Umnyama 
had promised that he should be de- 
livered up if he went to any of the 
kraals in his district. Cetywayo said, 
** Why does Umnyama dothis? Why 
does he not send me a message to tell 
me to give myself up? Why should 
he act treacherously towards me?” 
He then went to the kraal at the 
Lugome, where he was captured. He 
here collected four more of his women ; 
one of them eventually escaped on the 
way to Ulundi. 

Fynn, after the battle at Isandhl- 
wana, urged Cetywayo to make peace, 
telling him that although the Eng- 
lish had been beaten there they 
would be sure to return, and would 
win in the long run. He told Cety- 
wayo that if he gave himself up his 
life would be saved. Cetywayo then 


2 He had then only five or six men with 
him. 

3 The English force divided at the drift. 
Cetywayo only saw the party that crossed. 

' Clarke and the 60th Rifles. 
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sent messengers to propose peace, and 
mits that he acted stupidly in not 
sending the cattle or the guns, to show 
that he was in earnest and reaily de- 
sirous of peace. 

At Ginginhlovu and Kambula the 
Zalus lost heavily, but it is generally 
‘onsidered by them that the heaviest 
loss was at Isandhlwana. For in- 
stance, the Umcityo regiment lost very 
heavily there, Their eight crack com- 
panies (they left Ulundi over forty 
companies strong) were terribly cut 
ip. Umkosana, their Induna, was 
killed, and it is said these companies 
mustered only twenty or twenty-five 
strong afterwards.! All the rest were 
cilled or wounded. Cetywayo states 
that 500 * men in that regiment alone 
were known to be missing, and there 
must have been many more who were men 
notso wellknown. At the same time, 
the Zulus remaining masters of the 
battle-field, saw and fully realised the 
extent of their losses there, while at 
Kambula and Ginginhlovu their armies 
were defeated and scattered, and regi- 
ments had no opportunity of seeing 
what they had lost. At Isandhlwana 
ithe Zulus buried most of their dead ; 
md after the retreat of the English 
rom Ulundi, immediately after the 
battle, the women in the neighbour- 
100d came up and buried a large num- 
ber. Those remaining on the ground 
vere men unknown to them 

The following chicfs were killed 
luring the war. At Isandhlwana :— 
Umkosana, chief and Induna of the 
Jmeityo regiment; Sigodi, son of the 
‘ate Masipula, who was Panda's prime 
iainister; his brother, Maboko, was 
so badly wounded there, but re- 
covered. 

At Kambula, Manhlanganpisi, son 
f Tondolosi, brother-in-law to Cety- 
wayo, was killed. 

1 They were probably at least 100 strong 
wh before the engagement. 


* Approximately. 


The noted Umbelini was killed near 
Kambula. 

Numbers of Indunas were also 
killed; a great many at Kambula, 
where they exposed themselves a 
good deal, attempting to lead on 
their men. 

At Ginginhlovu there were only 
two officers of any note killed, but a 
great many sons of chiefs and well- 
to-do men were killed. Samapo com- 
manded the Zulu army there, with 
Palane, Umarumengwana, and Da- 
bulamanzi,® &e., as his chief Indunas. 

Cetywayo saw Grandier twice, a 
Natal Zulu acting as interpreter. 
Grandier’s story of himself is sub- 
stantially correct. Cetywayo told 
him he should send him to Wood’s 
camp. Grandier did not like this, as 
he thought he should be killed on the 
way. On arriving at Umbelini’s kraal, 
they found his people mourning over 
their dead chief. There was great 
wailing and weeping, and Grandier, 
who was under no restraint, quietly 
escaped during the night. 

Cetywayo knew nothing about the 
Prince Imperial’s death until he re- 
ceived a message from Bishop Colenso 
and Lord Chelmsford; he then sent 
down to make inquiries, and the sword 
was brought to him, and he sent it to 
Lord Chelmsford. It was purely a local 
affair. He believes that there was only a 
small party of Zulus present. They got 
a chance of retaliating on the English, 
and seized it, and so the unfortunate 
affair occurred. 

Cetywayo was not satisfied with the 
decision of the Commission on the 
Transvaal boundary ; and at one time 
intended to send Umnyama to Natal 
to protest against it, but he did not 
do so; his hands were then quite 
full enough with other matters. 


3 The word ‘*Dabulamanzi” means ‘‘ Di- 
viding the water.” He was born when Panda 
was crossing the river into Natal. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Spears was seated on his bench, with 
his tools and his glue-pot, as Sir 
William had seen him on the previous 
day, when Lady Markham entered tho 
shop. He had never ceased to be in- 
dustrious at his work, though he had 
so many other things to do. Indeed, 
the many other things he had to do 
made it incumbent upon him to work 
early and late, in order to keep, as he 
called it, “‘the pot boiling.’’ For he 
was not a paid agitator, The man 
was proud, as men will be in all 
stations; and, moreover, he was un- 
certain—not to be calculated upon as 
a supporter of all kinds of measures 
which might be proved good for “ the 
trade,” and therefore not half so ser- 


viceable an implement as many who 


were much less powerful. Like the 
independent member who cannot be 
trusted always to vote with one party, 
he was looked upon with doubt even 
by those who took the greatest advant- 
age of his gifts. His influence had 
never done himself any good. He 
had acquired it by exhausting labour, 
which had taken him away from the 
work by which he made his bread, 
without supplying any bread in the 
interval to nourish those who were 
dependent upon him; and the conse- 
quence was that he had to work at 
other times early and late. and was 
saved from all possibility of the idle life 
which a stump orator may be so easily 
led into. His shop itself was swept 
and clean, the boards freshly watered 
in large damp circles still marked upon 
the wood, and a great bundle of large 
flowers—sunflowers and dahlias—stuck 
into a large jug, stood in the window 
among the picture-frames. Some bril- 
liant gladiolas, in the brightest tints of 
colour, lay neglected on the floor, and 


a great magnificent stalk of foxglove 
nodded on the table at which he was 
working. These flora] decorations, un- 
expected in such a place, made the shop 
cheerful ; and so did a stray ray of 
morning sun, which got in through a 
break in the houses opposite, and 
fell across it, dividing it as with a 
line of gold. The door stood open; 
the air, even though laden with var- 
nish, retained some freshness. Lady 
Markham came in softly, and stood, 
her heart beating, not knowing well 
how to open this important inter- 
view, in the middle of the sunshine. 
Her breath came quick. Now that 
she had arrived at the point for which 
she had been aiming, a sudden alarm 
seized her. Might it not have been 
better, she asked herself, hurriedly, to 
remain in ignorance—not to seek to be 
convinced? There are things which it 
is better not to know. 

Spears, who was whistling over his 
work, did not hear the light footstep 
coming in; but he noted, with the 
quick sense of a man to whom daylight 
is indispensable, the shadow that had 
come across the sunshine. He paused 
and looked up. A doubt—a question 
came over his face. Was it possible 
he did not know her? Then he rose 
and came forward, holding out to Lady 
Markham a hand not free from stains 
of the varnish which perfumed the shop. 

“Ts it you, my lady?” he cried. 
His face beamed over with a smile of 
welcome, but showed no surprise or 
alarm at the appearance of such an in- 
quisitor. He drew forth a rough 
wooden seat without any back, and 
placed it in the centre of the vacant 
space. 

“T am very glad to see you in my 
poor place,” he said. 

“Thank you,” said Lady Markham. 
She glanced round her with a little 





He that will not when he may. 


perturbation, She did not know how 
to begin. ‘‘Mr. Spears!” she said, 
faltering a little, “I was very glad to 
see you in my house.” 

‘Were you, my lady?” He stood 
before her with a good-humoured smile 
upon his face, but slightly shook his 
head. ‘“ Never mind, you were as kind 
as if you had been glad to see me, and 
that says more. But your husband 
upbraided me for coming to his house 
in his absence, which you know was 
your son’s fault, and not mine.” 

“It is of my son I want to speak to 
you,” said Lady Markham, seizing this 
easy means of introducing her subject. 
“Mr. Spears, you know something of 
what he is to me—my eldest boy, the 
one who should be the prop of the 
family: to whom his brothers and 
sisters will look hereafter as the head 
of the family.” 

“ Ay, that’s just it,” said the revo- 
lutionary. ‘ Why should they look to 
him? What is there so creditable in 
being the eldest son ? It was no thanks 
to him. He was not born first for 
any merit of his. Far better to teach 
them to depend on themsel ves—to give 
them their just share—to make no 
eldest sons.” 

“As if that were possible,” Lady 
Markham said, with a soft smile at 
this theoretical folly. ‘One must be 
the eldest, whatever you say ; and if 
any harm were to happen to us,” she 
added, after a pause, raising her beau- 
tiful head, ‘‘ I have no fear that Paul 
would give up his position then. If 
we were to become poor, to lose all we 
have—such things have happened, Mr. 
Spears—my boy would not find it bard 
to remember to take up his duties as 
the eldest son !” 

“Ah!” said Spears in involuntary 
sympathy. Then he added with again 
the same good-humoured smile, ‘‘ There 
now, that is how you get the better of 
us, you aristocrats. You are terribly 
cunning in argument, my lady. You 
get over us by a suggestion of gene- 
rosity when we are talking of justice. 
The thing will never happen, of course 
—not in our day, more’s the pity— 


your money and your land will never 
be taken from you.” 

“Do you think that is a pity, Mr. 
Spears ?” 

“Well, yes,” he said, laughing, 
“from our point of view; but it 
will never happen, not in our time. 
And even if it did happen, don’t you 
think it would be far better to live 
each man for himself, and not a whole 
family casting themselves on the 
shoulders of your son Paul ?”’ 

“My son Paul,” said Lady Mark- 
ham, in a low voice, looking at him 
through the tears in her eyes, “ will be 
far away from us—will not be at hand 
to be of use or consolation in case any- 
thing should happen to us, if you and 
he have your will, Mr. Spears. He 
will be far away where he will b+ of no 
use to his family. Such a thing might 
happen, though God forbid it ! as that I 
might be left to struggle alone for my 
children; and Paul, my eldest, my 
natural help, far away, lost to me, as 
if he had never been.” 

Spears turned away while she was 
speaking, and returned to his bench. 
He cleared his throat ; his face flushed ; 
he was as much embarrassed as she 
had been at the beginning, and did not 
know how to reply. 

“My lady,” he said, “this is too 
bad ; I think it is too bad. After all 
a man has more things to think of 
in this world than whether his family 
has need of him, or if he can be of 
use to his mamma.” 

He said the last word with a semi- 
tone of ridicule, then blushed for him- 
self as he caught her eye. Lady 
Markham saw her advantage. She 
would not let him escape. 

“Are there then many things in 
this world that are better than being 
of use to your family, and helping in 
a hard task your mother? Do you 
think so, Mr. Spears? Ah, no! Iam 
certain you don’t. You are talking 
aw bout des lévres, not from your 
heart. If we should ever need him, 
Paul will be—who can tell (thousands 
and thousands of miles away ; and for 
what? Why do you want him to go 
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with you?’ Whyare you going? I do 
not know the reason. Because you 
are impatient, and do not like the 
manner in which things are arranged 
it home ?” 

“We will not enter into that, my 
lady,” said Spears ; ‘‘ we will not enter 
into that.” 

He said this, half in contempt of 
her intelligence, which did not rise 
to his lofty view, half because (and 
this really meant the same thing) it 
was very difficult to explain why he 


hought it expedient to go away. 
Many motives were mingled in his 
resolution which he did not dwell 


upon even to himself. He was tired 
of poor work and poor pay, and the 
struggle of living; tired of having to 
manufacture picture-frames for bread 
when he could have done something so 
much better: and disgusted that his 
higher work got no real appreciation 
trom any one. And he was tired too 
even of his agitation, the speeches and 
popular applause which were all very 
well for the moment, but neither seemed 
to convince any one, nor to affect the 
world at all, All this was going on 
day after day, week after week, but 
never came toanything. Often speakers 
whom he knew to be much inferior to 
himself were more warmly applauded ; 
and some whom he considered (as other 
people considered him) to be stump ora- 
tors and noisy demagogues, got elevated 
ind salaried, and swaggered about 
in all the importance of delegates and 
representatives of the people, while he 
received no such distinction. Though 
this was partly his own fault through 
the pride and love of independence 
which characterised him, yet Spears 
‘elt it. It soured him in spite of him- 
self. All this, however, lay in his 
heart undivulged, except by a bitter 
word now and then; and what he said 
to himself was that the old country 
was thoroughly corrupt and hopeless, 
but that in a new country, under better 
conditions, life would be more worth 


having. Did this fine lady who knew 
nothing about it, divine what was 


secretly shut up in his mind? He 
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grew half afraid of her, simple and 
ignorant as she had seemed to him a 
little while before. 

“Ah, Mr Spears, let us speak of it! 
You forget how important it is to me. 
But for you, I should not run any risk 
of losing my boy.” 

“T did not propose that he should 
come with me. You will do me the 
justice to believe, Lady Markham, that 
I never attempted to bias him.” 

**'T'o bias him,” she said—“ what is it 
then? Is it not all your doing? Why 
should Paul go away, but for you? He 
has got these notions which you have 
taught him into his head—” 

**On the contrary,” said the work- 
man, “I have told him that were I 
in his place I should certainly stay in 
England. This is no place for a poor 
man who thinks—but for a man who 
is not poor, who has a position like his, 
why, it is the ideal place. There is no 
aristocracy so solid as in England. I 
have told him so a hundred times.” 

Lady Markham's face grew whiter 
and whiter. It did not occur to her 
that this very advice might be con- 
veyed in a tone which would make 
Paul wildly indignant at the supposed 
immunity and privileged condition with 
which his friend credited him. Such 
an explanation did not occur to her. 
Dismay stole over her heart; it was 
then as Sir William thought—Paul was 
not telling them the truth. The cause 
of his wild project was not philosophy 
and foolish opinions, since even his 
leader disowned it. It was something 
else. Her heart sank within her, she 
lost the control of her better sense. 
“Tf itis not you,” she said, “who is 
it then—who is it, Mr. Spears? You 
have—a daughter?” This seemed to 
come from her in spite of herself. 

“A daughter—I have three,” he said, 
“but. what havethey—” here hestopped, 
and getting up from his bench gave 
vent to a low whistle of astonishment 
and perplexity. He was as much sur- 
prised as she could be, and not much 
more pleased. He gazed at her a 
moment speechless. “Can that be so?” 
he said. 
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Impossible to sink lower than Lady 
Markham’s heart sank—it seemed to 
melt away altogether in humiliation 
ind disappointment. She looked at 
him piteously, the tears so gathering 
into her eyes that she could scarcely 
see his face. 

“Oh, Mr. Spears,” she cried, “ you 
know what such a connection always 
comes to; disappointment on both 
sides—the woman’s as well as the 
man’s. Whatever his feelings may be 
now, he would soon find out that she 
was not—like the women he had been 
used to; and she would find herself 
mong—habits that were not congenial 
to her. Oh, Mr. Spears, for both their 
akes—you that Paul thinks so much 
of, you whose opinion he follows so 
meekly—oh, will you not exert your 
authority, and forbid it—forbid it 


altogether ?” 


Lady Markham lost control of the 
words she was saying. She did not 
hink whether this was likely to be a 
node of entreaty that would be grate- 
ful to him. She lost her own fine 
sense of what was fit and seemly, in 
the eagerness of the appeal which 
night save her boy. 

He stood over her, looking at her, 
hanged, she could not tell how. His 
face clouded over before hereyes. At 
‘rst this seemed only the effect of the 
tears that blinded her, but when these 
latter fell she became aware that the 
ountenance which had been so good- 
uumoured and friendly was full now 
of a very different sentiment. The 
man seemed to have expanded even in 
outline as he stood between her and 
the light. 

“Forbid it, forbid it altogether!” 
he repeated, with a smile that 
seemed to freeze her. “ Why?” She 
felt herself tremble before him as he 
fixed his eyes upon her. ‘‘ My lady,” 
he said, “you forget where you are, 
and you forget your politeness for 
mee. How do you know my girl is 
not like the women he has been used 
to? By God! she’s better than most 
he'll meet with among your depraved 
and worn-out race. J/y girl! if it is 


true, and she likes him, do you think 
I would forbid it, to save your fine 
blood from pollution, and keep your 
Paul for some fine lady of the kind 
he’s been used to? No, not for a 
million of mothers—not for all the 
soft-spoken insults in the world.” 

Lady Markham made no reply; 
she could not, her agitation was so 
great ; but indignation began to steady 
her nerves, and give back her forces. 
What had she said to call for this? 
How dared he speak of insult, the 
man whom she felt she had honoured 
by coming to him, by appealing to 
him? She was not an angel, though 
she was a good woman, and instinc- 
tively she began to call together her 
faculties, to range herself, as it were, 
on her own side. 

Apparently, however, after this out- 
burst, Spears felt ashamed of him- 
self. A fine sense of courtesy was in 
the man, almost finer than her own. 
He began to be ashamed of having 
thus violated hospitality, of having so 
addressed her in his own house. He 
turned away from her to recover him- 
self, turning his back upon her, then 
came back with again a changed 
aspect. ‘I beg your pardon,” he said ; 
“‘T ought to have more control of my- 
self in my own place. I don't believe 
it’s true what you think. No, my lady, 
I don’t mean you're saying what you 
don’t believe—I think you're deceived. 
I won't ask who’s told you or how it’s 
come into your head; I'll put it toa 
better test. I'll ask the girl herself.” 

“‘ Mr. Spears,” said Lady Markham, 
“you have been very rude to me. I 
have not insulted you, nor did I mean 
to do so. It never occurred to me,” 
she added, with a fine sting in her 
words which penetrated through all 
his armour, “ that I need fear anything 
from you which I should not have en- 
countered in—another rank of life. 
But I do not wish to make reprisals,” 
she said, with a faint smile, rising 
from her seat. “If you question 
your daughter on such a subject it 
ought not to be before me.” 

“My lady,” cried Spears, his face 
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full of passion, “unless it is to be 
open war between us it shall be before 
you. If there’s love between them 
there should be no shame init. My 
girl is one that can hold up her head 
before any on the face of the earth. 
It is not my beginning, but it shall be 
settled and cleared up on the spot. 
Janet! come down here, I want you,” 
he called at the foot of the stairs. 
Even in the midst of her agitation, 
Lady Markham had been conscious of 
sounds above, footsteps and young 
voices, one of which indeed had been 
persistently singing all the time, some 
trivial song of the moment in a clear 
little sweet voice, like the trill of a 
bird. The insignificant tune had run 
through all this exciting interview, and 
worked itself into Lady Markham’s 
head, and in spite of herself she stood 
still, not resisting any longer, turning 
towards the stairs involuntarily, watch- 
ing for the appearance of the girl who 
(perhaps) was dearer to her boy than 
anything else, who, perhaps, was his 
motive for relinquishing everything 
else, including his mother’s happiness 
and the comfort of his family. What 
woman could remain unmoved under 
such circumstances? Once more her 
heart began to beat as she turned her 
face towards the dingy stairs. Was it 
some beautiful apparition which was 
to appear from it, some creature such 
as exists in poetry, some woman for 
whom it would be comprehensible that 
a man should give up all? Lady 
Markham had romance enough in her 
to feel that this was possible, almost 
to wish it, while she feared it. If it 
were so, it would be more easy to for- 
give Paul. Ah, forgive him !—that 
was never hard; that was not the 
question. Our forgiveness, like a 
weeping angel, is it not always hover- 
ing, forestalling even the evil to be 
forgiven, over our children’s wayward 
ways? But to get it out of her mind, 
out of her memory that he had de- 
ceived her, that was not so easy. She, 
who had come in search of evidence to 
exonerate Paul, can any one wonder 
that she stood trembling, scarcely 
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seeing, scarcely hearing, yet all eyes 
and ears, to receive the testimony of 
this indisputable witness, against whom 
there could be no appeal? But when 
the girl’s foot sounded on the stair it 
seemed to Lady Markham that she 
had already given up all hope that 
Paul was true—provided only that this 
woman for whom he had compromised 
the honour of his word, might at least 
afford some justification for the sacri- 
fice. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
‘““Wuat is it, father? do you want 
me!”’ 

The girl spoke to her father, but her 
eyes were caught instantly by the un- 
usual apparition of the lady in the 
shop. Who was she? not an ordinary 
customer, not anybody with an order 
for picture frames. A flutter awoke 
in Janet’s breast. Was it perhaps 
somebody sent from the shop to offer 
that situation which was the dream of 
her fancy ¢ a situation, she did not quite 
know what, varying as her hopes and 
sense of self-importance varied from 
that of a companion (which, the fore- 
woman of the shop had told her, her 
manners and look were equal to—not 
tospeak of her education) to that of 
a lady’s maid. Emigration was not 
an idea which pleased Janet. She was 
afraid of the sea, afraid of the un- 
known, and not at all desirous of being 
always at home, shut up within the 
circle of family duties and companion- 
ship. She wanted to see the world, 
as all young people had, she thought, 
a right to do. To go into the wilds had 
no charm for her. She had grown up 
in the close presence of all her father’s 
theories without being affected by one 
of them. She had heard him speak 
by the hour and had paid no attention. 
All his moral independence, the 
haughtiness of his determination to 
be his own master, and stand under 
subjection to no man, affected his child 
no more than to make her wish the 
more fervently for that “ situation,” 
which would deliver her from the 
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monotony of these “holdings forth.” 
Janet’s ideal of a happy existence was 
that of a large “establishment ” where 
there would be a crowd of servants, 
elegant valets and splendid butlers at 
the feet of the pretty maid whom no- 
body would be able to tell from a 
lady—or perhaps a chance of catching 
the eye of the master of one of 
these fine gentlemen, who would 
make her a lady in earnest, with ser- 
vants of her own. Nobody knew of 
these secret dreams which occupied 
her fancy, and grew and flourished in 
the atmosphere of the shop; but when 
her father called her suddenly, and 
she came down to see Lady Markham 
standing so exactly like (she thought) 
a lady whom the forewoman might 
have sent with the offer of a situation, 
her heart began to beat, and her head 
to turn round with excitement—excite- 
ment only not so great as that of the 
woman who stood gazing at her with 
wistful eyes, asking herself if this was 
the woman whom Paul preferred to all 
the world. 

Janet was tall, and possessed what 
the people at the shop called “ a lovely 
figure ;” the mantles and jackets never 
looked so well as upon her. The habit 
of putting these garments on, and 
making a little parade in front of 
the glass to show them, which was her 
daily duty, had given a certain ease of 
carriage not usual in her class. When 
you are accustomed to be gazed at, 
whether for yourself, or what you carry 
on your shoulders, it takes away the 
native embarrassment of the self-con- 
scious creature. She was dressed in 
that gown of black alpaca which is the 
uniform of the shops, and which did 
full justice to the fine lines of her form. 
These were not the mere slim outlines 
of a girlish figure which might turn to 
anything, but really beautiful, finely 
proportioned, andimposing. She came 
down into her father’s shop, into the 
line of sunshine that crossed it, with 
the air of a young queen. Her face, 
however, was not so fine. She was 
pale, her nose not quite so delicate, 
her mouth not so small as beauty 
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demanded. Her hair was fair, with 
little colour in it, and affording but 
little relief to the forehead upon which 
it clustered in a wild but careful dis- 
order, according to the fashion of the 
time. Lady Markham took in every 
line and every feature as the girl 
advanced : far more critically than if 
she had been, as Janet thought, an 
intending employer did she examine 
this new unknown being who (was it 
possible?) had Paul’s future in her 
hands. ‘They gazed at each other, for- 
getting the man who stood by watching 
their mutual interest with what would 
have been amusement had he been less 
indignant and curious. Men and 
women are always so strange to each 
other. He looked at these two with a 
half-despairing, half-comic (notwith- 
standing his seriousness) consciousness 
that the ideas that were going through 
their minds were to him a sealed book. 
He did not know, poor man, that 
the lady, who was a stranger, was 
the one of the two that was compre- 
hensible to him, and that stranger 
than all Greek or Latin, more mys- 
terious than philosophy, would have 
been to him, had he been able to 
see them, the thoughts in the mind of 
his own child. 

“I want to ask you a question, Janet. 
Don't be alarmed, it is not anything 
to frighten you,” he said. “In the 
first place this is Lady Markham, the 
mother of Mr. Markham whom you 
have so often seen here,” 

Janet made a curtsey to the lady, 
uttering a little confused “Oh!” of 
wonder, and opening her eyes, and 
even her mouth, in surprise. Could 
Mr. Markham have recommended her ? 
Mr. Markham! She did not know 
what to think. Why should he wish 
her to be under his mother’s care ? 
Thought goes quick at all times, 
quickest of all in such a crisis, when 
the next word may change all your 
prospects in life. Her mind plunged 
forward in a moment into a world of 
possibilities, while her eyelids quivered 
with that expression, and her mouth 
kept the form of the “ Oh!” tremulous 








and astonished. The quiver communi- 
cated itself to her whole frame—what 
might come next ? 

“ You must understand,” said Lady 
Markham quickly, “that I have 
nothing to do with the question your 
father is going to ask you. It is not 
put in consequence of anything I have 
told him—nor is it put at my desire.” 

Spears gave a little laugh, elevating 
his eyebrows. Yes, this was the sort 
of thing to beexpected. Shehad led him 
on to it, and now she protested that 
she had nothing to do with it—was not 
this the kind of tactics pursued by her 
class in all ages? To push the frank 
and honest man of the people intoa 
corner and then to disown him. He 
laughed, though he had not much 
inclination to laugh. 

“Quite right, quite true,” he said ; 
‘it is for my own satisfaction entirely. 
Janet, nobody has ever come between 
you and me,” the man added with a cer- 
tain pathos. He looked at his daughter 
with a mist of honest affection and 
trust in his eyes, and without an idea, 
without a suspicion that between him 
and her lay a whole world of differ- 
ence, indescribable by ordinary words. 
“T have been father and mother 
both to you. Answer me, my girl, 
without any fear. Mr. Markham has 
told his family that he is going with 
us to Queensland. Janet, answer me 
plainly, is it out of love for you?” 

“Father!” Janet, whose face was 
turned towards him, gave a sudden cry. 
In a momenta flame of colour went 
over her. She opened her eyes still 
wider, and her mouth, with dismay. 
“Oh, father! father!” she cried, in a 
tone of warning and alarm. 

It seemed to Lady Markham that 
nothing more was necessary. Her 
limbs refused to support her any 
longer. She sank upon the seat which 
she had abandoned. The girl was 
afraid to speak the truth before her ; 
but yet what doubt could there be of 
the meaning in her voice. 

“T ask you to tell me plainly— 
to speak out as between you and me,” 
said Sp:ars. He was not slow to per- 
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ceive what her tone implied, and the 
warning init made him angry. ‘ There 
is no reason why you should hesitate 
to say it. If so it is, there is nothing 
wrong in it as far as I can see, 
Blush you must, I suppose—girls can- 
not help it ; but tell me, like an inno 
cent creature as you are, tell me the 


truth. I tell you there is nothing to 
be ashamed of. Is it out of love for 
you?” 


Her thoughts rushed, tumbling over 
each other in a wild dance, a feverish 
Bacchie procession, through Janet's 
head. She did not mean to say, or 
even to imply what was not true. But 
such questioning could only mean one 
thing, that Mr. Markham had confessed 
to his mother that he was “in love” 
for her—that unthought-of, bewilder- 
ing promotion was within her. reach. 
She did not mean to tell a lie. She 
blushed more hotly than ever. 

“Oh, father, how can you ask me 
such a thing—before a lady ?” she said. 

“Then it is true?” 

Janet did not make any reply; she 
drooped her head with a modest grace, 
twisting her fingers together ner- 
vously, her whole frame quivering. 
It was not she that had told them 
anything: they had told her. Ah! she 
remembered now a score of little 
nothings. Had not he picked up her 
thimble for her when she let it fall! 
Had not he opened the door for her 
when she came and went? How often 
she had wondered how he could come 
night after night and day after day— 
for what ?—to talk to father, to listen 
tofather! Many and many atime she 
had wondered at, and in her heart de- 
spised, her father’s disciples. It was 
“bosh” that he was saying, and yet 
these others would sit round him and 
take it allin. But here was something 
altogether different. That a young 
man should only have pretended to 
listen to father, should have come for 
herself all the time, was quite compre- 
hensible to Janet. There was nothing 
strange even—nothing out of the way 
in it. It was what lovers had done 
from the beginning of time. 
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‘Ts that all you have got to say?” 
said her father. ‘‘Can’t you give us 
any more satisfaction? Speak out 
when I tell you, Janet. All this 
time that he has been coming here, 
not saying a word to you, pretending 
to be my disciple—” A little sting of 
wounded vanity was in Spears too. 
He did not quite like to feel that he 
had been deceived, that his most fervent 
follower was nothing but the lover of 
his daughter. ‘‘ All this time,” he re- 
peated, “has it been for you he has 
been coming? That is what we want 
to know.” 

Still Janet said nothing. She stood 
with her eyes cast down, interlacing 
her fingers in and out, out and in—her 
mind in such a sudden heat of active 
operation, that she had not leisure to 
speak, It was not the first time that the 
idea had presented itself to her. She 
had thought of it as a very desirable 
thing that Mr. Markham (or one of 


_the others) should fall in love with 


her. But up to this moment she had 
not been able to see any likelihood of 
her desire realising itself. However, 
her mind leaped into instant action, 
supporting with a whole array of 
proof the suggestion so suddenly 
placed before her, of the truth of 
which she did not entertain a moment's 
doubt. How could she doubt it? If 
he had told his mother, certainly it 
must be true; and the other facts 
adapted themselves as by magic to 
this great central fact. As soon as 
she had got possession of that as a 
foundation, the details seemed to come 
at a wish, and a whole superstructure 
of blessedness sprang upwards towards 
the skies. . 

“‘ [ don’t know what you wish me to 
say, father,” she answered, at last, 
after another peremptory call, She 
spoke with all the modesty of convic- 
tion, for she felt now that every 
word was true. ‘There are things as 
a girl cannot speak about. There are 
a deal of things as are nothing in 
them-elves; but still a girl knows 
what they mean.” 

These modest words gave an inde- 
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scribable pang to both her hearers. 
As for Spears, it was all he could do 
not to cry out with anger and pain. 
To think that at this great crisis, at a 
moment when so much depended upon 
it, she should speak with such disre 
gard of grammar, notwithstanding all 
the care he had taken of her educa 
tion. 

“There are things as a girl cannot 
speak about.” 

He knew that this would catch Lady 
Markham’s ears, and he felt himself 
humbled before her—not because of 
the fact, which there was no harm in, 
which was indeed natural enough ; 
but that his girl should tell it in 
such grammar occupied Spears to the 
exclusion of deeper sentiment. He 
turned to his visitor with a concilia- 
tory tone, and a look of deprecation as 
if asking her pardon. 

“Well!” he said, “‘ my lady ! there 
does not seem to be much doubt on 
that point. We will have to make up 
our minds to it, though it is vot what 
I could have wished, any more than 
you.” 

The very light seemed darkened in 
Lady Markham’s eyes, the room went 
round with her, and she saw nothing 
clearly. Oh, why had she come here 
to make sure! Why had she not let 
it alone, all vague as it was? An hour 
ago she had thought anything better 
than uncertainty—but now uncertainty 
itself would have been a boon. She 
looked at Spears, catching the tone of 
deprecation in his voice, which seemed 
so natural, and made a sudden appeal 
to him. 

“Make up our minds to it,” she 
cried. “ Howis that possible? Oh, 
Mr. Spears, I have always thought you 
so superior to anything of the kind. 
You would not take advantage of the 
confidence placed in you; you would 
not allow my boy, because of his admi- 
ration for your talents, to ruin him- 
self, to compromise his position, to 
disappoint all our hopes !’’ 

She rose up and put out her hands, 
appealing—in the forgetfulness of 
personal despair—to his generosity, 
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though it was against himself and his 
own child. The most courteous, the 
most considerate person will forget 
when it is their own dearest interests 
which are concerned. 

His fantastic distress about the 
grammar went out of the man’s mind. 
His forehead contracted, a gleam of 
anger came from his eyes. But he 
had no doubt as to having right on his 
side, and he answered with dignity. 
“Madam,” he said, ‘‘we had better 
understand each other. I don’t want 
your son any more than you want my 
daughter ; but they have their rights, 
and if they like each other I will not 
interfere.” 

She was driven almost wild by this 
reply. “Sir William will never con- 
sent—he will never consent to it,” she 
cried. 

“That’s none of my business—nor 
my child’s,” said Spears. He forgot 
the respect with which she had inspired 
him. ‘ Here’s the difference between 
your class and mine, my lady,” he said 
with some scorn. ‘I consider the 
one thing needful in a marriage is love 
—on both sides. In our rank of life 
we don’t consider much more. We 
don’t ask questions about a girl’s an- 
cestors or her fortune. Most likely 
there's none of either sort, as in this 
case—but where there is love, what 
more is wanting? You will never 
persuade me to interfere.” 

“ Marriage!” she repeated, in a 
voice of dismay. Of course that was 
what it must come to. She cast a 
look of dismay and almost horror at 
* the girl who would, if this were so, 
take her own place, and hold her posi- 
tion in the world. She rose up sud- 
denly from her rude seat, feeling that 
her limbs still failed her, but that in 
any case she could stay no longer here. 
“Oh, there is a great deal more want- 
ing—a great deal more,” she cried. 
“Life is not so simple for us. A 
woman should know what she under- 
takes—what weight she will have on 
her shoulders. There are other things 
to be taken into consideration in such 
a life as ours.” 
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* You think so,” said Spears. What 
he intended to be a superior smile 
dwindled into something like a sneer. 
He did not like this assertion, which 
he could not contradict. After all, it 
was true enough that his own exist- 
ence was far more elementary and 
primitive than the other, and he did 
not like the thought. 

“You do not know,” said Lady 
Markham, “you cannot understand 
the difficulties of people who are 
looked up to by a whole district, who 
have the comfort of others, the very 
life of many in their hands. But why 
should I speak of this?” she said. 
*“T thought you understood, but you 
do not understand. Now it is war 
between us, as you said. I want to 
harm no one, but I must do what I 
can for my boy.” 

She made them a curtsey which (for 
she could not be uncivil) included 
both father and daughter, then drew 
down her veil with a trembling hand 
and hurried away. 

Spears went after her to the door. 
He was furious at this calm assertion 
of something higher, larger, and more 
elevated in her different rank; yet 
he could not help a certain reverence, 
an unwilling worship of the lady, of 
whom he had once said regretfully that 
nothing like her was ever produced in 
his own. He went to the door, and 
gazed after her as she went along, 
her steps still hurried and agitated, 
but her natural grace coming back to 
her. ‘ Looked up to by a whole dis- 
trict—the comfort of others, their very 
life in her hands.” Ah! there might 
be something in that after all. He 
felt in his own veins a fullness, a swell 
of rising blood as of a man able to 
bear others upon his shoulders, and 
fearing no responsibility. That should 
come in the new world to which he 
was bound. There he too would cease 
to be a single unit among other iso- 
lated individuals, and would become a 
head also, « leader, the first of a com- 
munity. He felt as if she had dared 
him to it, and he would achieve it. 
But as he stood there half-angry, half- 
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stimulated, he was aware of his 
daughter behind him, straining on tip- 
toe to look over his shoulder—and 
turned round, looking at her with a 
new principle of judgment and dis- 
crimination in his eyes. 

“Was it really Lady Markham ? 
Is she Mr. Markham’s mother?” said 
Janet, breathless with excitement. 
“Oh, how pretty she must have been, 
father! She’s not a bit nicely dressed ; 
not what I would call equal to her 
situation, But she looks a real lady. 
Don’t you think you would know she 
was a real lady, whatever she had on?” 

“T don’t know what you mean by a 
real lady. You are quite as silly as 
the rest, you little fool.” 

“Oh, but you do know,” cried Janet. 
“Miss Stiechel puts on lovely things, 
but she never has that look. Was 
that the lady that was so kind to you 
in the country?!—in that beautiful 
grand house ¢” 

“Did I say she was kind to me?” 
said Spears, melting a little. ‘ Well, 
yes, I suppose she was.” 

“And was it really,” said Janet. 
drooping her head, after she had cast 
one keen glance at her father’s face, 
“really—about nothing but Mr. Mark- 
ham’s nonsense that she came here?” 

“ Janet,” said her father, taking her 
by the hand—his mind had wandered 
from the great question of the mo- 
ment, but her words brought it sud- 
denly back. He looked tenderly and 
anxiously into the girl’s face, which 
sank before his gaze, but only with an 
easy blush and pleasant embarrassment. 
“T don’t want to be inquisitorial. I 
don’t want to pry into what is perhaps 
too delicate for a man’s ear. But tell 
me if you can what you mean by Mr. 
Markham’s nonsense. He has always 
seemed very serious to me. Try and 
tell me if you can—try and speak to 
me as you would have spoken if your 
mother had been here.” 

This touched her heart, for she was 
not a bad girl. She began to cry a 
little. “She would not have asked 
me—she would have understood,” she 
said. “Oh, father, what can I tell 
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you beyond what I have told you? 
Besides, what does it matter what I 
say? He must have spoke himself, 
or what brought the lady here ?” 

This seemed conclusive to Spears 
too. It did not occur to him that 
‘Mr. Markham’s nonsense” must 
mean something more than what Paul 
had said to his mother. He put his 
arm round his child, and drew her 
close to him. ‘You should not say 
‘he must have spoke,’ Janet—though 
it would seem indeed as if he had said 
something. She wanted me to order 
him off. Tell me, my girl, are you 
really—fond of this young fellow!” 
he said, with persuasive tenderness. 
“Don’t turn your face away, there is 
nothing to be ashamed of. I thought 
you were but a child, and lo! you are 
a woman with lovers after you,” he 
went on, with a smile that was pathetic. 
“T can’t say I like it, but it’s nature, 
and I won’t complain.” 

‘Oh don’t, father,” said Janet, draw- 
ing herself away. “Don’t! How can 
I tell you—or any one.” There was 
just enough of feeling to give 2 natural 
air of pretty reserve and delicacy to 
the girlish shrinking, the quick move- 
ment she made to conceal her face 
from his eyes. Her voice was tremu- 
lous, her cheeks suffused with the 
blush of excitement and pleasant 
confusion, After a pause she turned 
half round and asked, as if avoid- 
ing a more difficult question, “Is it a 
very grand house? Will it come to 
him after? Will he be a Sir too?” 

“Tf it lasts till his time,” said the 
revolutionary, “‘which let us hope it 
will not. The chances are, that all 
these detestable distinctions will be 
swept away long before, and the 
wrongs of the poor be made an end 
of. The country will not bear it much 
longer.” 

“Oh!” cried Janet, forgetting her 
bashfulness, and turning upon him a 
face full of eager vehemence and in- 
dignation. “I am sick of hearing of 
the country! What harm does it do 
the country? Will they have a penny 
the more for taking away his money ? 

x 
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Why shouldn’t I be a lady as well as 
any one else? To have a grand 
house, and a man in livery to walk 
behind me is what I should like 
above everything! I hope it will last 
till our time. I don’t believe there 
will be any difference. Oh, father, 
won’t you just give up making speeches 
and holding meetings, and let things 
be?” 

“Janet!” he cried, with a flash of 
anger; but it seemed ludicrous, after 
all, to attach any importance to what 
such a child said. He laughed a con- 
fused and disconcerted laugh. ‘“ That 
doesn’t come well from my daughter ! 
And what do you know about such 
things? You are a little goose, and 
that is all about it. Besides, what 
does it matter? We are all going to 
Queensland—he, too. There will not 
be many grand houses, or men in 


livery, you baby! to be found 
there.” 

“Oh!” cried Janet, growing pale 
with disappointment and dismay ; 


“but you don’t think he will have to 
go there now ?” 

“Why not now? There is more 
reason than ever now, it appears to 
me.” 

“Oh!” cried Janet again — that 
stock English monosyllable expressing 
a whole gamut of dissatisfaction and 
surprise. “I thought that would only 
be because he thought his people 
would object, and didn’t know what 
we—I—would say. He would rather 
go than be separated—rather than 
lose—us; it is easy to understand. 
But when he’s been and told, and 
when his mother has come here, and 
when it’s all in the way of being 
settled Oh!” cried Janet again, 
with natural vehemence, “‘ what in all 
the world should he go for now? 
Would any one go that could help it? 
and him that has everything he can 
set his face to, and sure to come into a 
fortune, and all made easy for him. 
What in all the world should he go 
for now ?” 

Spears stood and looked at her with 
a confusion that was almost stupidity. 


He that will not when he may. 


He was indeed stupefied by this ex- 
traordinary speech, Was it really 
what it seemed to be, a revelation of 
an unknown character, a new creation 
altogether—or was it merely the silly 
babble of a child ? 

“ My girl,” he said, with a tone of 
severity, yet still keeping the half of 
his smile, so confused and uncertain 
was he, not knowing what to think; 
“what is this.you are saying? It is 
not like a child of mine. What if I 
were to say—as I have a good right— 
he shall come to Queensland or he 
shall not have you?” 

“ You would not have any right to 
say such a thing,” said Janet, with 
decision. ‘ Don’t you tell us we've all 
got the right, both men and girls, to 
do what is best for ourselves? and to 
judge for ourselves ? and would you be 
the tyrant to take that from us# Oh, 
no, father, no! I never would have 
said a word but for this. Many a one 
has said to me, ‘ What are you going 
for? I wouldn’t go a step in your 
place. Id take a situation, and stay 
where all my friends are.’ That's 
been said to me—times and times; 
and I’ve always said ‘No. Where 
father goes I must go.’ But, all 
the same, I always hated going. 
For one thing, I know I should be 
ill all the way. I hateaship; andI 
hate living in the country, where you 
would never see so much as a street- 
lamp, nor hear anything but cows 
mooing, and sheep baaing; but I 
would have gone and never said a 
word, Only now,” cried Janet, with 
rising vehemence, ‘‘ what would be the 
good of me going, or of him going! 
If I was married I shouldn't be of no 
use to you; and what in all the world 
should take Aim there, if it wasn't 
following after me?” 

Her father stood and gazed at her 
stupefied. His very jaw dropped with 
wonder. She had never made so long 
a speech in her life; but now that she 
had spoken, it was all as clear, as 
definitely settled and arranged, as 
pitiless in its reasonableness, as if, 
instead of a girl of twenty, she had 
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been a philosopher laying down the 
law. All her timidity was gone. She 
looked him full in the face while she 
ended her lengthened argument. As 
for Spears, the very power of speech 
semed to be taken from him. A 
sound like a laugh, harsh and jarring 
came from him when she ended. 

‘So that’s how it is?” he said, and 
turned and went back to his bench 
like a man who did not know what he 
was doing. Janet was glad enough to 
be thus released. She who had known 
her own sentiments all along was not 
startled by them as he was; but she 
felt that it was best now she had 
uttered them to let them have time 
and quiet to work their necessary effect. 
She turned to the eight-day clock, 
which had been ticking solemnly all 
this time in the corner, with a half 
shriek, 

“Good gracious!” she cried, “ it’s 
past nine, and me still here. What- 
ever will Miss Stichel say?” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Lapy Marxnam walked away quickly, 
tingling in every nerve. She felt her- 
self insulted and betrayed. She had 
gone to this poor man as if he had 
been a gentleman, with full con- 
fidence in him, and he had not 
justified her faith. A poor gentleman 
would have felt the impossibility, 
would have seen that a girl of no im- 
portance, without money, or rank, or 
connections, could not expect to marry 
Paul Markham, the heir of all the 
family honours. A person of any 
cultivation would have felt this, had 
there been the best blood in England 
in his veins. But this clown did not 
feel it ; this common workman, wood- 
carver, tradesman, he did not see it. 
He ventured to look her in the face 
and tell her that they must make up 
their minds to it. 

Lady Markham was angry; she 
could not help it. And there was an 
additional sting in the situation from 
the fact that she felt she had brought 
it upon herself. She had taken an 
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injudicious step. In her desire to 
relieve her own mind, she had com- 
promised Paul. Her own alarms, her 
suspicion and doubt had realised them- 
selves. She blamed Spears all the 
more bitterly that in her heart she 
wanted not to be obliged to blame 
herself. But by and by the needle 
veered round to that point of the moral 
compass which in a candid mind it 
is so ready to stop at, self-accusation. 
Why did she give this man the occa- 
sion of insulting her, and the girl the 
occasion of defying her? It was her 
own fault. She ought not, above all, 
to have compromised her son. This 
became the most terrible thought of 
all as she dwelt upon it. Instead of 
doing good she had done harm; in- 
stead of relieving Paul from the in- 
fluence of the demagogue, she had 
riveted and strengthened his connec- 
tion with the demagogue’s family who 
were worse, much worse than himself, 
Was it possible that Paul, Aer son, 
the brother of Alice, could have 
chosen from all the world such a girl 
as Janet Spears? Her heart thrilled 
with the wonder of it, the disappoint- 
ment of it. Was that all he could 
find in woman? and she herself had 
helped to cement the tie between 
them. How could she ever forgive 
herself? She walked along quickly 
recovering her outward composure, but 
more and more troubled in mind as 
she thought upon what she had done. 
Why did she go? how, she asked her- 
self, being, like most women, ready to 
distrust herself and give in to the 
common opinion on the subject when- 
ever anything went wrong with her 
—how could she forget that it was 
always dangerous for a woman to in- 
terfere? She was in the very deepest 
of these painful thoughts, angry with 
herself, and deeply distressed by the 
apparent consequences of her ill- 
advised mission, when, turning the 
corner of the little street which brought 
her into one of the larger thorough- 
fares, she suddenly, without any 
warning, found herself face to face 
with Paul. The surprise was so great 
z32 
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that she had no time to put on any 
defences, to prepare for questions and 
astonishment on his side. They met 
without a moment’s warning, the two 
people who might have been supposed 
least likely to encounter each other at 
such a time and place. 

“Paul!” she cried, with a sensa- 
tion of fright. And he stopped, looked 
at her sternly, and cast a jealous in- 
quiring look along the street by which 
she had so evidently come. 

“Mother! what are you doing 
here?” he sdid. 

*“T came out—to take a walk, as it 
was so fine a morning,” she said, fore- 
ing a smile. Then Lady Markham 
came to herself and perceived the folly 
of false pretences. ‘ No—I will not 
try to deceive you, Paul. I have been 
visiting Mr. Spears,” she said. 

“ Visiting Spears!’ 

“Yes; what is there wonderful in 
that !—you brought him to visit me. 
Other people may blame me for it, but 
I don’t see how youcan. I had a kind 
of faith in him.”’ 

“You had ; has it been disappointed 
then, mother, your faith?” 

“Yes,” she said with a sigh. ‘No 
doubt it was foolish, A man of his 
class—must feel like his class no doubt. 
It was foolish on my part.” 

*¢ What was there,” said Paul with 
a sort of contempt which he hid under 
exaggerated politeness, “that Lady 
Markham could want with a man of 
his class—with a demagogue and 
Radical?” 

“ Paul,” she said, her voice faltering 
a little, “it does not become you, 
however wise and superior you may 
feel yourself, to assume this tone to 
your mother. This is to change our 
positions altogether. I have done a 
thing which has proved ill-advised 
and may turn out badly, but I did it 
for the best. I will not hide it from 
you who are the chief person con- 
cerned. I went to ask him to use his 


influence with you, my own having 
failed, to induce you to think a little 
of your actual duties to your family. 
He did not take the same view of it 





He that will not when he may. 


as I do, which perhaps was natural ; 
and I saw, though without wishing 
it,” she added, in a still more tremu- 
lous tone, ‘‘the—young woman——” 

“What young woman?” His voice 
was angry, almost threatening. He 
came a step nearer, and stood over her 
with a cloud upon his face. ‘‘ What 
young woman is it? whom do you 
mean }” 

“Tt is a poor thing to make a mys- 
tery of it when it has gone so far. I 
confess my mistake, and why should 
you conceal your intentions on your 
side? This can only have the effect 
of making everything worse. I was 
made to see her against my will, and 
to hear from her own lips——” 

“Mother!” cried Paul, violently, 
stopping her. Then he said, en- 
deavouring again to calm himself, “I 
have heard often that it is only women 
who can be thoroughly cruel to other 
women.” 

“Then you have heard what is false, 
Paul, what is entirely and cruelly 
false; though you boys toss about 
such accusations at your pleasure, 
insulting the women who bear with 
you, and suffer for you. I tell you 
because I feel it would have been wiser 
had I taken no part in the matter; 
had I kept away; said nothing, and 
done nothing.” 

“And I tell you—” cried Paul, in 
vehement indignation ; then he stopped 
short and cried out with an anxious 
voice, “ Mother, what is it you have 
done?” 

“Everything that is unwise,’’ she 


said. ‘*I have been rebuffed by your 
friend. I will tell you the truth, 
Paul. When he said that he had no 


wish to have you as a fellow-emigrant, 
I, in my folly, asked, Was it his 
daughter? And she was not so re 
ticent as you are. She owned that it 
was so. She was more frank than 
you are; and to do him justice I will 
allow that her father looked as much 
surprised as I.” 

“She owned it was so!” Paul's 
face became ghastly in the morning 
light. Then after a minute's blank 
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silence, he said, with a harsh laugh, 
“Surprised? Yes, her father might be 
surprised ; but why you? You seem 
to have been the only person who knew 
all about it, who had got it all cut and 
dry to be produced at a moment’s 
notice. Oh, mother!” he cried, 
bitterly, “‘ your morning’s work will 
cost me dear—it will cost me dear ! ” 

Lady Markham stood with bowed 
head to receive her son’s reproaches. 
“T was wrong,” she said; “I was 
wrong. Oh, Paul, my dearest boy, 
come home with me ; let us talk it all 
over; let us think of everything! 
If you knew how hard it is for me 
to oppose you! and all the more when 
your heart is engaged. Am I one to 
set myself against love?” She blushed 
as she looked at him with a woman’s 
reverence for the centre of all affec- 
tions, and a mother’s shamefacedness 
in opening such a subject with her 
son. “But Paul, there are so many 
things—oh, so many things to think 
of! and you are so young—and——” 

“Mother, stop!” he said, ‘your 
arguments have nothing to do with 
me; they are wrong altogether. If 
my life is spoiled, it will be your 
doing ; not mine, but yours—not mine, 
but yours.” 

Lady Markham lifted her head with 
the surprise and something of the in- 
dignation of a person unjustly accused. 
“This is going too far,” she said. 
“T have been wrong, but to throw 
the total blame upon me is unreason- 
able. In this, as in other things, 
nobody could harm you; nobody could 
make your position worSe, if you had 
not risked and lost it yourself.” 

There were few passengers in the 
streets, silent and semi-deserted as 
always in summer, and yet more be- 
cause it was still so early. The two 
figures which stood there together 
breaking the sunshine were almost 
the only people visible, and the close- 
ness of the discussion between them 
had hitherto been witnessed by no- 
body; just at this point, however, 
some one issued suddenly from the 
gate of one of the colleges near, and 
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came down the steps into the street. 
They were scared by the appearance of 
any one in this dreary city, and it was 
not expedient that the warmth of 
their conversation should be apparent 
to others. 

“ Walk along with me,” she said. 
**Do not let us stand here.” 

Paul looked round him for a mo- 
ment on either hand. On one side 
was the narrow street in which Spears 
lived, the line of colleges and better 
houses on the other. Lady Mark- 
ham’s face was turned towards the 
better side. This was enough to de- 
cide him, foolish as he was. He 
turned the other way. 

“ What is the good of discussing— 
of talking over? All the harm is 
done that can be done,” he said, 
with a wave of his hand. Then 
he crossed the road quite suddenly, 
leaving his mother standing looking 
after him. Very miserable was the 
young man as he went away. He 
went down Spears’ street, but he had 
no intention of going to see Spears. 
Everything seemed against him. The 
best thing for him to do, he thought, 
would be to get out of sight of every- 
body—to fly from the evils of fate 
that were gathering round his feet. 
What had he done to be caught like 
this in a tangle which he had not 
himself sought, from which indeed he 
had always done his best to keep 
free? It was no doing of his: chance 
and his parents had done. it, and the 
detestable conventionalities of society, 
which made it impossible for a man to 
be civil to a girl out of his own class 
without laying himself open to remark. 
Jf he had not met her here, yesterday, 
so innocently, without premeditation ! 
Already, by the folly of everybody 
concerned, this girl had got to be her to 
the young man ; no name needed to dis- 
tinguish the creature in whose hands 
some blind hazard seemed to have 
placed his life. Blind hazard—aided 
by his father and mother. How bitter 
were his thoughts as he went on. 
What was he todo? She had owned 
to it. Half he hated her for being 
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so foolishly deceived, half his heart 
melted to her for the deception which 
only some latent tenderness could 
have produced. Must he wring the 
girl’s heart by making it all plain to 
her, and humble her in her own eyes? 
or must he accept a position he had 
not sought, which he no more desired 
than they desired it, and of which he 
saw all the inappropriateness, all the 
disadvantages? As he went on with 
that cruel question in his mind, there 
rose out of the morning air, appearing 
not much less suddenly than his mother 
had done, running towards him, the 
figure of the girl of whom he was 
thinking. To Paul it was as if his 
thoughts had taken shape. She came 
towards him, not seeing him, with all 
the ease of motion which unconscious- 
ness gives—tall and graceful in her 
plain black gown. The girl’s head 
was full of a subdued triumph, but 
for the moment all she was con- 
sciousty thinking of was how to get 
to her shop as quickly as possible. 
She ran like another Atalanta, skim- 
ming along the unlovely street, her 
feet scarcely seeming to touch the 
ground. This sudden apparition 
filled Paul with excitement. She had 
changed to him altogether since yes- 
terday, when she was nothing but 
Spears’ daughter. Now she was 
suddenly identified, separated from all 
the world, and become herself. How 
could he help but be interested in 
her? She had owned to it. To 
what had she owned? It seemed for 
the moment almost a relief, bitterly 
as he resented her introduction into 
his life, to turn to her—who knew 
none of the complications involved, 
who was unaware of his fury and 
indignation against everybody round 
him—to turn to her, whose mind must 
be entirely single and simple, torn by 
no conflict. He did not know why he 
wanted to speak to her, what he 
wanted to say to her ; but he stepped 
into her way with a certain imperi- 
ousness, making her stop short in her 
rapid career. Janet, thus arrested, 
gave a sudden cry. She stopped, the 


He that will not wnen he may. 


breath coming quick on her lips, and 
put her hand to her breast; her heart 
gave a sudden leap, the colour flew 
over her face in a sudden wave of 
crimson. 

‘Oh, Mr. Markham!” she said. 

“Where are you going so fast!” 
Somehow it seemed to him, with a 
half-consolatory sense of proprietor- 
ship, that here was a creature who 
belonged to him, who would find no 
fault with him as the others did, who 
was his. He put himself in her way, 
stopping her—not as if by accident, 
but of set purpose—assuming the 
right which she for her part never 
resisted. There were troubles and 
difficulties with every one else; but 
with her no difficulties, no troubles. 
She acknowledged his sway at once, 
stopped herself, blushed, and drooped 
her head. There was no question of 
approving or disapproving here. She 
answered his voice instantly, like a 
slave. There are many people who 
only see a thing in its best aspect 
when it becomes their own. For the 
moment Paul Markham became one of 
those. He had never thought her 
so handsome before ; perhaps indeed 
in all her life she had never been 
so handsome as when she stopped all 
blushing and glowing at his call, 
acknowledging in her every look the 
proprietorship which it gave him a sort 
of pleasure to claim. ‘‘ Where are you 
going so fast?” he said. 

“Oh, Mr, Markham, I am ina great 
hurry! I don’t know what Miss 
Stitchel will say: I never was so late 
before in my life!” 

‘What has kept you so late?” 

He was far more imperious in his 
tone than he had ever been when she 
was nothing to him. Then he had 
been courtly and polite, frightening 
the girl with a courtesy which she 
did not understand. She liked this 
roughness much better. It meant— 
it would be impossible to tell all it 
meant. 

“Twas kept by—visitors. Oh, Mr. 
Markham! don’t keep me any longer 
now. I don’t know what Miss Stichel 
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will say to me. She will be so 
angry.” 

“She must not be angry. How 
does she dare to show her anger to 
you? You had visitors. I know: my 
mother.” 

**Oh, Mr. Markham!” Janet said 
again, faintly, drooping her head ; and 
then there was a momentary pause. 

‘*T know,” he said. 

He did not know, and could not tell 
afterwards by what impulse he did it. 
Some infatuation took possession of him. 
He took her hand in the middle of the 
street, in sight of any one that might 
be looking. There was nobody looking, 
which vexed Janet, but he did it with- 
out thought of that. It would have 
made no difference if all the world 
had been there. 

‘That is how it is, I suppose,” he 
said, holding her hand. And then he 
added, somewhat drearily, ‘“ If there is 
anything wrong in it, it is their own 
doing, there is always that to be 
said.” 

This somewhat chilled Janet, who 
expected a warmer address; but she 
reflected that the street was scarcely 
a place for love-making; and Miss 
Stichel, though not so important as 
usual, had still to be considered. 

“ Let me go, please, Mr. Markham,” 
she said; “I mustn’t be late: for 
whatever may happen afterwards I 
am still their servant at the shop.” 

He dropped her hand as if it 
burnt him, and grew red with anger 
and uneasy shame. 

“This must not be,” hesaid. “I 
will go and speak to Spears.” 

Though he was so firm in his demo- 
cratic principles, the idea that any one 
connected with himself should be 
under the orders of a mistress galled 
him beyond bearing. It was a thing 
that could not be. 

“Tt will not be for long,” Janet 
said, cheerfully. 

She, for her part, rather liked the 
shop. It was more cheerful than the 
other shop which was home. 

“T cannot suffer it,” he said, “ for 
another day. I will speak to Spears.” 
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This was all he said, but he kept 
standing there looking at her with eyes 
which were more investigating than 
admiring. If he had nothing more to 
say than this why should he keep her 
standing there and expose her to Miss 
Stichel’s scolding? But she did not 
like to burst away as she would have 
done from a less stately wooer. She 
was much intimidated by a lover like 
Paul, though very proud of him. She 
stood with her eyes cast down, waiting 
till he should let her go free. The 
thing that would have made Janet 
most happy would have been that he 
should walk to the shop with her, 
showing that he was not ashamed of 
her, and give her the pride and glory 
of being seen by the other young ladies 
in company with the gentleman she 
was going to marry, the gentleman 
who had vowed that she should not 
remain there—not another day. This 
would have been the natural thing to 
do, Janet thought. But it did not 
seem to occur to Paul in the same 


light. He looked at her, examining 
her appearance with anxious and 


critical, yet with very sober and calm 
inspection. They were neither of 
them so happily fluttered, so excited 
as they might have been. She was 
not exacting, did not ask too much ; 
and he was critical with the discrimi- 
nation of a superior, a judge whose 
powers of judgment were biassed by no 
glamour of partiality. 

“ We shall see each other later in 
the evening. I will not detain you 
longer,” he said, in a tone of gentle 
politeness. 

He even gave a little sigh of relief 
as he turned away. Janet, not know- 
ing whether she was more sorry or 
glad to be liberated, cast more than 
one furtive glance behind her at his 
departing figure. But it did not seem 
to have occurred to Paul to look after 
her. He walked on stately and straight, 
turning neither to one side nor the 
other, towards Spears’s shop. He 
had not meant to go, but neither had 
he intended any of the other things 
that had come to pass. Fate seemed 
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to have got possession of him. He 
walked into the shop with the same 
straightforward steady tread, not as 
usual, that was impossible. Most 
likely there would have to be some- 
thing said—but for that, too, he felt 
himself ready, if need were. 

Spears was no longer working at 
the simple work of his picture- 
frames. He had thrown them into 
a heap—all the little bits of carved 
work which he had been glueing and 
fitting into each other—and with a 
large sheet of paper on the table before 
him was drawing with much intent- 
ness and preoccupation. He had set 
the plume of the foxglove upright 
before him, and was bending his 
brows and contorting both limbs and 
features over his drawing as he had 
done over the lily he had designed for 
Alice. The handful of coloured gladio- 
lus which had been lying on the table 
he had pushed impatiently aside, and 
they lay at his feet, here and there, 
scattered under the table and about 
the floor like things rejected, while he 
drew in the foxglove boldly with a 
blue pencil. All his soul seemed to be 
in his drawing. He scarcely took any 
notice of Paul—a half glance up, a 
hurried nod, and that was all, Pre- 
sently however, he took up one of the 
gladiolus stalks and laid it tentatively 
across the foxglove; then with a 
pshaw! of angry impatience tossed 
it away again. 

“That won't do,” he said, half to 
himself, ‘‘none o’ that. Nature will 
not stand it. The free-growing, wild 
thing is grand, but that poor stiff, con- 
ventional rubbish, manufactured out 
of some gardener’s brains, out of his 
bad dreams, is good for nothing; and 
it’s everywhere the same, so far as ] 
can see. Things must be wedded after 
their kind.” 





“Do you mean that for me, 
Spears?” 
“Do I mean that for you? Which 


are you? the grand tower of the fox- 
glove that’s good for everything — 
strength and continuance and beauty— 
or that poor spiky trash? I don’t 
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know. I mean nothing that I don’t 
understand.” 

Then there was silence once more, 
Paul took up some of the bits of un- 
completed work and fixed them to- 
gether. He would not open the sub- 
ject, but he knew Spears well enough 
to know that it must have been some 
great agitation which had driven him 
away from his pot-boiling to the 
work of designing. That was not a 
work that would ever “ pay.’ The 
frames answered the purpose of daily 
bread; but the designs into which 
all the rude artist’s soul was thrown 
were not profitable. A few of the 
young men who were his friends had 
bought some plaques and panels 
of his finer original work; but such 
purchasers were few and far between ; 
and to spend a whole morning making 
a design for one of these delicate un- 
profitable carvings showed that the 
workman had certainly for the moment 
lost command of himself. 

After a few minutes, during which 
he measured the little lathes together 
and fitted them carelessly, Paul went 
quietly to the back of the room, and 
taking an old coat which hung there put 
it on and sat down to do the work 
which the other had left undone. This 
was not a kind of work he had ever 
attempted before. He had been a 
student of carving, not because of any 
natural impulse towards the art, but 
partly for Spears’s company, partly in 
order to be able to aid in some small 
way his struggle for a living. This 
eventful morning brought him a new 
impulse. While his master laboured 
impetuously at his drawing, Paul took 
the humbler work in hand. After all 
the distraction that had been in his 
mind, there was something in this 
homely effort that soothed him. Cast 
upon it on all hands, in all ways, it 
was a sort of relief to him to identify 
himself altogether with this other 
sphere, which he had chosen and 
sought out, yet into which he had 
never cast himself so completely, so 
fully, as his own family had cast him. 
He smiled at this within himself, as 
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he began to work at Spears’s everyday 
vulgar work. Well! if they would 
have it so, so be it! He had played 
with the notion of equality, of demo- 
eratic simplicity, with the doctrine 
that it was every man’s duty to earn 
his own living, and give up to hu- 
manity the full enjoyment of the land 
and accumulations of money, which no 
individual had a right to retain. All 
this he had held hotly in theory ; but 
in the meantime had lived in his college 
rooms, and according to his natural 
position—an anomaly which only now 
appeared to him in its full vividness. 
Yes, now he saw it. He smiled to 
himself, no longer with bitterness, 
with a lofty disdain of his own past, 
of all his traditions, of his family, 
which by way of opposition and resist- 
ance to his purpose and principles had 
pushed him over the verge on which he 
had been hesitating. Perhaps but for 
them he might still have hesitated 
before he took the final step. It was 
they who had decided it, who had 
given him the last impulse. He smiled 
with a sense of the weakness of efforts 
which thus naturally balked them- 
selves, feeling superior in his calm 
certainty of decision to all these agita- 
tions. Yes, it was over; there was 
no longer any question of what might 
or might not be. His fate was settled ; 
he wasa member of Spears’s family, 
not of Sir William Markham’s. That 
sense of calm which follows a great 
decision, and at the same time of 
proud resignation which succeeds a 
sacrifice exacted, calmed his mind. 
Somehow, Paul could not have told 
how, he felt himself a sort of sacrificial 
offering to justice and nature, making 
the most eloquent of protests against 
wrong, tyranny, injustice, and every- 
thing that was evil in society. With 
the dignity of a noble victim, and witha 
consciousnessof innate, inborn, but most 
illogical superiority to fate, he drew the 
glue-pot and the tools towards him, 
and began to do the workman’s work. 
Nothing could have been more illogical ; 
for the superiority of labour was one 
of the first principles of his creed, and 
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to make picture-frames was a respect- 
able occupation by which a man might 
live. Yet it was with a smile of un- 
speakable superiority that he began his 
first day’s real work, enjoying the sen- 
sation of voluntary humility, of doing 
what it was beneath him to do. 

Thus they went on in silence for 
some time: Paul working clumsily 
enough, with a sense of the humour 
implied in his adoption of the trade, 
which made it amusing in its novelty 
and inappropriateness, but which was 
most unlike the steady devotion of a 
man who felt this work to be his duty ; 
while Spears pursued his with a fury 
of invention which denoted the per- 
turbation of his mind. He flung the 
drooping bells of the foxglove upon his 
paper and erected its splendid stalk 
with an energy and force which was 
like a defiance, holding the somewhat 
coarse blue pencil in his hand like a 
sword, screwing his mouth and putting 
his limbs into every contortion pos- 
sible, as he sat, with his stool pushed 
as far as might be from the table, and 
all the upper part of his person over- 
hanging it. If it had been an eagle 
or a lion he was drawing the force 
and expression of his whole figure 
would have been more appropriate. 
As it was, the foxglove bristled with a 
kind of scornful defiance, yet drooped 
with something of melancholy, as an 
eagle might have done in all its pride 
of strength, yet with the pathos of all 
speechless creatures in its eyes. In 
this particular, though he was an 
actor, he was speechless as the eagle 
or the wildly-noble flower. He had 
seen a sight which had taken all 
speech out of him, as it might have 
done from Shakespeare. He had seen 
a something unknown, a small, vulgar, 
incomprehensible spirit, to him un- 
recognisable, a thing out of his cog- 
nisance, looking at him through the 
eyes of his child. What could he say 
to such a revelation? Nothing. It 
took his voice from him and almost 
his breath. He had not been able to 
endure the placid work which left him 
free for thought. Say that his design- 
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ing did not reach a very ethereal point 
of art; but it was the highest exercise 
of skill to him. He flung himself upon 
the paper, thrusting away all the pain- 
ful enlightenments and contradictions 
of his life as he thrust away the gay- 
coloured spike of the gladiolus. He 
would have crushed them under foot 
if he had been able, but this he could 
not do. They would not disappear 
from his memory as the others did 
from his table. Thus he worked on, 
with afervour which was almost savage, 
while Paul, with a proud smile on his 
face, handled the glue-pot. After a while 
the mere sense of companionship mol- 
lified the elder man. He was wounded, 
and wanted just such soothing as the 
sight of his disciple sitting quietly by 
gave him. His work grew less firm, 
his hand less rigid; the great pencil 
ceased to dig into the paper with its 
violent lines. Insensibly the soften- 
ing went on. First, he threw a hasty 
glance from beneath his bushy eye- 
brows at the young man tranquilly 
seated near him. Then his fiery in- 
spiration slackened; he paused to 
look at his model, to devise the next 
line, and doing so let his eyes rest 
upon Paul with a growing softness. 
At last he got up, threw down his 
pencil, and coming up to his com- 
panion struck him on the shoulder. 

“Well!” he said. “Boy! So that 
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was how it was. You listened to the 
father—old fool! but your thoughts 
were with the girl. That was how it 
was.” This was not the thing that 
gnawed at Spears’s heart, but he put 
it forward by way perhaps of per- 
suading himself, as we all do some- 
times, that it was the lesser matter 
that hurt him most. 

Paul paused in his work, and looked 
up. His face was very serious, with 
none of that glow of happiness in it 
which belongs to an accepted lover— 
as the man beside him, who had been 
a true lover himself, was quick to see. 

“ Who said that? Not I, Spears— 
not I.” 

‘Who said it? Well, I cannot tell 
you. The women among them ; they 
have their own way of looking at 
things.”’ 

And then the two men paused, look- 
ing at each other. This was the mo- 
ment in which it was natural that 
Janet’s lover should make his own 
explanation to the father of the girl 
whom he loved. The whole life of 
two people at least, and of many more 
in a secondary point of view, hung 
upon Paul’s lips, to be decided by the 
next impulse that might move him, by 
the next fantastic words which, out of 
the mist of unreal fact in which he 
had got himself enveloped, he might 
be moved to say. 


To be continued. 
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v 


POULTRY-KEEPING AS A NATIONAL INDUSTRY. 


Ir is, we believe, admitted on all 
hands, that the raising of poultry is a 
branch of industry which is very much 
neglected in England, and efforts have 
been made from time to time to draw 
attention to the subject, but hitherto 
with very little success. We are very 
fond of poultry shows, and pride our- 
selves upon the fine birds which we 
exhibit—upon the accuracy of their 
plumage and markings, upon the 
length of wattle, the precision of 
comb, and upon many other “ points”’ 
all important in the eyes of the 
fancier; but we neglect to an abso- 
lutely ridiculous, or rather to a shame- 
ful, extent, to furnish our larders with 
succulent fowls, and a plentiful pro- 
vision of eggs, content that the former, 
at their high prices, should remain the 
dainty of the rich, and that the latter 
should be cheap only in consequence 
of the enormous numbers imported. 

To the buyer of any article it may 
perhaps signify very little whether the 
thing be foreign or English, provided 
that it suit his requirements and can 
be had at a moderate cost. This sen- 
timent is not patriotic, but it is 
very natural, for human nature is 
selfish, and we are all of us wont to 
put our convenience before more re- 
mote considerations. 

But the egg question! is by no means 
remote ; for who does not wish to have 
his breakfast-table supplied with these 
necessary articles in a delicately fresh 
condition? and to the Londoner who 
does not keep fowls this is a matter 
of impossibility, unless he be willing 
and able to pay a quite exorbitant 
price for a very simple commodity ; 
while it is scandalously wasteful that 
we should expend two millions and a 
half of money, as shown by the Cus- 
toms’ Report for 1878, for what we 
are perfectly well able to produce our- 


selves, this rate of payment being also 
an increase of 38,000/. upon that of 
the previous year. 

It is really an astounding fact that 
6,529,000 great hundreds of eggs (that 
is to say, 391,174,000,000) were actu- 
ally imported by us from the Conti- 
nent in 1878. The expenditure upon 
imported poultry is of course very 
much more moderate, and it is difficult 
to fix its amount, since the Commis- 
sioners of Customs class game and 
poultry under one head, giving 
403,000/. as the total of the dues; 
but whatever the expenditure be it is 
superfluous, since there is nothing to 
prevent us from breeding in our own 
country a perfectly sufficient supply 
of fowls. 

We shall perhaps be met at the 
outset with the stock argument that 
our miserable climate renders all effort 
in this direction abortive, and that we 
are absolutely unable to rear fowls 
with the success that attends our con- 
tinental neighbours ; so it may be well 
to clear away this objection before 
going farther, for if there is a physi- 
cal impossibility in our way, the matter 
must necessarily be given up. 

But there is no such physical im- 
possibility. 

If there were, would Ireland, with 
its humidity—to put the case mildly— 
be able to send us over millions of 
eggs, and a very large quantity of 
fowls? Would Holland be a good 
country for poultry raising? And 
would Normandy and Brittany, with 
their cold winters, their rain, and 
their fogs, be precisely those parts of 
France where the egg industry most 
flourishes, and from whence birds of 
very superior excellence are sent to 
our own and the Paris markets ? 

The late M. Mariot-Didieux, an emi- 
nent veterinary surgeon—a man of 
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great science, who studied the poultry 
question from every point of view, and 
who has written one of the best French 
works upon the subject, gives his 
opinion very strongly against the 
theory of climatic influences, which 
is brought forward just as much in 
France as it is with us; and he 
proves by examples that all parts of 
the country, although differing mate- 
rially both in soil and in atmospheric 
conditions, are equally capable of pro- 
ducing fine and prolific birds, Entreat- 
ing his readers not to attribute to 
climate what is really due merely to 
ignorance and want of skill, this 
writer pleads very strongly for some- 
thing like systematic instruction in 
the art of poultry-rearing. And if 
this is thought necessary for France, 
which not only supplies its own mar- 
kets to overflowing, but exports very 
largely to Spain and to our own 
country, how stands the matter with 
ourselves 4 

M. Mariot-Didieux had in view the 
dissemination of the larger and more 
profitable breeds, and the introduction 
of a better system of fattening ; and 
much, very much, has been done since 
the first edition of his book was 
printed. We need to be taught, ab 
tnitio, the importance and possibility of 
poultry-raising as a national industry, 
and require to be made to see, what 
every French peasant is able to teach 
us, that, rightly managed, it is a dis- 
tinctly profitable occupation. In this 
country the labourer thinks, and in 
too many cases with truth, that he 
has not the necessary conveniences for 
rearing poultry; the farmer, for the 
most part, believes fowls to be ruth- 
less and unprofitable devastators ; and 
the general public, save that small 
portion of it which is bitten by the 
poultry mania, holds poultry rearing 
to be an expensive hobby. 

Of course there are better informed 
persons in each of these classes, but as 
a general rule such sentiments prevail ; 
whereas amongst our Gallic neighbours 
the basse-cour forms a notable item of 
profit in farms large and small, and 


the peasant, whether proprietor or not, 
invariably makes a good thing of his 
lesser amount of feathered stock. There 
is, however, one very notable difference 
between English and French views of 
the matter. Over here, whenever the 
poultry question is mooted, it is always 
supposed that the business, to be profit- 
able, should be carried out on a very 
extensive scale, and from time to time 
we hear of a poultry-farm being started, 
and usually, after a short period, end- 
ing in utter failure ; while France may 
be traversed from one end to the other 
without finding anything which de- 
serves to be called a large establish- 
ment ; at least the present writer, who 
took some pains to inquire into the 
matter, was not able to see or even to 
hear of such a one. 

From one to three hundred hens, 
much more usually the former than the 
latter number, may be kept on a French 
farm, of course under the intelligent 
supervision of the farmer’s wife and 
daughter; or very possibly the whole 
concern is managed, and capitally 
managed too, by a widow. We do 
not find the fowls located in grand 
buildings, but they are allowed the 
run of the fields, and find comfortable 
lodgings sometimes in a shed of their 
own, but just as often in the great 
vemises, Or in winter time in the de- 
lightfully warm cow-stall. A hatch- 
ing-house, however, is of course always 
provided. The peasant ménagére has 
naturally much less space at her dis- 
posal, and is obliged to shift as she 
can, but she always contrives to have 
a few fowls or ducks, and, like the 
Irishwoman of a similar class, to keep 
her favourites comfortable in inclement 
weather, well knowing that by the 
proceeds of her egg-basket she will be 
amply repaid for her trouble. It is 
the care bestowed upon the French 
poultry that makes them such a source 
of profit, and it is because they are 
kept everywhere that the supplies are 
so enormous. 

Again, division of labour is found 
to work admirably in French poultry 
affairs, With us we have usually 
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no other idea when we embark in 
the business, than to hatch, rear, 
fatten, and kill the fowls on the same 
farm, while in many parts of France 
each of these things constitutes a dis- 
tinct occupation; nay, there is very 
frequently a fifth, namely, the carry- 
ing the birds to the market. To take 
the Houdan district for an example, 
as that is a region more entirely given 
over than many others to poultry rear- 
ing, the acowveurs—a local term for 
those persons who employ themselves 
in providing young broods—will sell 
their chickens at twenty-four hours 
old, sending them to the fermiére who 
has bespoken them snugly covered up 
with flannel in a little flat basket, for 
it is found that they travel much 
better at that age than later, as Dame 
Nature has provided them with sus- 
tenance for their first entrance into 
life, and they need nothing until the 
next day. Madame, on receiving the 
consignment, unites the little flock at 
night-time to one of the same age which 
is already in charge of a hen, who re- 
ceives the new-comers with great affa- 
bility, appearing proud of the sudden 
and mysterious increase of her little 
family, and when they are of an age to 
be fattened, madame either takes them 


to market herself, or sells them to a. 


dealer. They are next transferred 
to another person, who makes her 
business of the engrais. This one 
may either merely fatten a few fowls 
at a time, keeping up a relay of them 
the year round, as she may happen 
to be supplied with provender, or she 
may possess quite an extensive yard, 
and buy largely from the surrounding 
neighbours. When the birds are ready 
they are either taken again to the 
market or consigned to the travelling 
dealer ; but in any case they are sold 
alive, and conveyed by the last-named 
individual to certain villages where 
dwell the tweurs de profession, who 
kill, pluck, and prepare each bird for the 
poulterer’s stall in the extraordinarily 
short period of one minute. Sometimes 
this last performance takes place at 
the halles, where it may be witnessed 


by those who find pleasure in such ex- 
hibitions. It is considered very im- 
portant, in order to preserve the fine 
flavour of the bird, as well as to insure 
its keeping for a proper time, that it 
should be plucked and drawn as soon 
as itis killed. This is a point much 
insisted on by the purveyors of the 
famous poulardes du Mans and other 
high-class poultry, although little un- 
derstood with us; but indeed we are 
exceedingly behindhand in the niceties 
of rearing and preparing poultry for 
market—witness the yellow, skinny 
specimens we are not ashamed to see 
and to purchase. 

The fact is we do not like trouble, 
and are content with a sort of happy- 
go-lucky method which never answers 
if poultry-rearing is to be profitable ; 
but only conceive an English farm 
servant putting a bit of rag, bib fashion, 
on the breast of the fowl she is fatten- 
ing, to prevent the smell of milk spilled 
upon its feathers and become sour, de- 
tracting from the value of her fine birds! 
Yet this is actually done by hen-wives 
who pride themselves on the quality of 
their produce. Here we hit upon a 
special blot in our arrangements. In 
France, the farmer’s wife, however rich 
she may be, is by no means above put- 
ting her own hand tothe business; the 
servant, if there be one, never being 
left to her own devices ; while with us, 
unfortunately, rural maids and matrons 
of the better class pride themselves in 
being quite above what they are pleased 
to term ‘menial occupations,” and 
in many instances could not milk a 
cow, make a pound of butter, or in 
fact do anything useful to save their 
lives ! 

Is it matter of wonder that husbands 
and fathers become bankrupt, and 
that we hear on every side that farm- 
ing does not pay? 

To be profitable, poultry must not, 
except in the case of fanciers who 
breed to sell at high prices, be kept by 
themselves, but should always form 
part of the live stock of a farm. A 
few fowls, say from eight to a dozen, 
may indeed be kept with very great 
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advantage where there is a garden or 
a little bit of allotment land ; butif it 
is desired to rear considerable numbers, 
there should always be a farm to fall 
back upon, as the waste produce, of 
which there is necessarily a great deal, 
will go far towards providing for the 
feathered creatures. The thrifty 
French fermiére practises the greatest 
economy in her basse-cowr, but she 
takes care to feed her fowls well, 
knowing that half-starved creatures 
are never profitable. When the chicks 
are young, she does not grudge them 
barley meal and petit /ait. Some more 
enlightened people are learning the 
value of maize-gluten, the refuse of 
the starch factories, which appears to 
be a cheap and excellent food. Used 
as it is, in a state of incipient fermen- 
tation, when mixed with barley 
meal it possesses alcoholic properties 
which, whether desirable or not for 
the human subject, seem decidedly 
favourable to the growth of chickens. 
For fowls of larger size, gluten is also 
extremely good, and buckwheat is used 
extensively, and considered to contri- 
bute both to strength of build and 
fecundity. 

With us buckwheat is, however, 
rather too expensive to administer 
largely, but oats are very capable of 
supplying its place, and indeed are 
considered by French people to in- 
crease the size of the egg. 

Sunflower seed is another excellent 
and very favourite} food, and it can 
be easily and cheaply grown. Mariot- 
Didieux mentions a retired farmer who 
attributed in great measure the aisance 
of his latter days to the quantity of 
fowls which he had kept almost wholly 
upon the seed of sunflowers raised on 
rough portions of his land, although 
of course the helianthemum is more 
productive when grown on richer 
soil, 

Sorrel, cabbage, and beetroot, both 
in their raw and boiled state, are much 
given to fowls, and so valuable are the 
leaves of the two latter considered to 
be that they are actually salted and 
preserved in heaps for use during the 
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winter. In spring time, the young 
tender foliage of the ash, the elm, and 
the lime, is also made use of as green 
food for poultry, which are so fond of 
lime leaves that they will even eat the 
dead ones that fall from the tree. In 
the north of France the peasants give 
a decoction of lime leaves to their 
milch cattle. 

The poultry breeders of Paris buy 
for their fowls large quantities of 
scraps of bread from the chiffonniers, 
being willing to pay from six to ten 
centimes the kilogramme for them 
even in their dirty and mouldy con- 
dition. Bread made from straw, 
whether of maize, millet, barley, peas, 
lentils or beans, and of clover and 
grass, hay finely chopped and ground, 
especially when mixed with a small 
quantity of bean, pea, or buckwheat- 
meal, is said to be an excellent and 
economical food. Such bread used to 
be made for horses at Montreuil-sur- 
Mer, and at Boulogne near Paris, and 
perhaps may be so at the present day. 
At all events it is well worthy of our 
attention, as we might easily make 
this bread, which is much more nutri- 
tious than bran, since straw contains a 
larger proportion of starch and gluten, 
and hens are known to devour it 
ravenously, and to thrive extremely 
upon it. 

The animal food which is so neces- 
sary for the well-being of poultry when 
kept in confinement may be cheaply 
provided in various ways. 

In many of the French markets, 
little snails are sold for the purpose of 
being pounded up and mixed with 
meal. Small useless crabs and other 
shell-fish are also used in the same 
way; pounded mussels in particular 
being excessively relished by fowls. 
At the embouchure of the Rhone, a 
kind of water-snail is found in such 
quantities that it is collected in donkey 
loads as provender for ducks ; while in 
many places along the French coast, 
coarse kinds of fish are largely used 
in poultry feeding. 

It is time that we should learn to 
practise some of the thrifty ways of 
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our neighbours, for until we do so we 
are not likely to make our poultry 
breeding profitable. 

The person who takes up the busi- 
ness should also havea definite aim in 
view. If the production of eggs alone 
be the desideratum, he will naturally 
proceed in quite a different manner 
from that which he would adopt if 
he intended to rear fowls for the 
market, or prize birds for sale. The 


latter is, in fact, quite a separate busi- | 


ness, while the two former may to 
some extent be combined. Our ad- 
vice, however, would be to have a 
leading object in view, and to pursue 
it steadily. In France in rearing fowls 
to fatten, it is absolutely necessary to 
study the market where they are to 
be sold, as what is suitable to one 
district will not do in another. 

In many parts of Normandy, for 
instance, it is useless to rear light- 
coloured birds, or if you have them 
you may keep them for your own 
table, as it is an article of faith that 
only the flesh of black fowls is white 
and delicate; consequently the creve 
ceur and the fine square-built useful 
poule de Pavilly, and that of Bettigny, 
are the only ones prized, and you may 
visit a dozen farms without seeing any 
others. 

The poulardes du Mans are also of 
course black, being of the celebrated 
La Fléche breed ; while those of La 
Bresse, on the contrary, which are 
equally appreciated, are parti-coloured, 
so that it is probable that local pre- 
judice has a good deal to do with the 
matter. é 

One thing however is certain, that it 
is a mistake to keep many different 
kinds ; and it is better to select either 
one hardy useful sort like the Plymouth 
rocks, for instance, which cannot be 
beaten for general purposes, as they 
lay an abundance of large eggs, put 
on fat when required to do so with 
great rapidity, and are pre-eminently 
hardy; or a good cross, which must 
be maintained by keeping up the 
pure breeds so as to avoid any de- 
generacy. Whatever kind is chosen, 
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a succession of young hens must be 
kept if plenty of eggs are desired, and 
they must be hatched early if required 
to lay in winter. For ourselves, if we 
wanted to sell chickens, we should 
follow the French fashion of hatching 
all the year round, bearing in mind 
that while the number produced will 
be considerably less during winter, 
when the peasants say it takes three 
eggs to make one chicken, the price of 
the birds when brought to market is 
so much higher as to make it well 
worth while to spend additional 
trouble upon them. 

The question of artificial versus 
natural incubation, which is so rife 
on both sides of the Channel, is not 
without its importance. French in- 
ventors and English inventors are 
continually vaunting their special suc- 
cesses in replacing by a system of 
heated drawers and boxes lined with 
wool the maternal offices of the hen, 
and certainly it would seem that with 
great care and attention this may in 
many cases be fairly well done. There 
is, however, much yet to be learned as 
to the combinations of heat and mois- 
ture, and the other subtle influences 
which are frequently the hidden 
causes of success or failure; but even 
independently of these difficulties we 
contend that for the farmer’s wife, who 
has many other things to attend to, 
it is far safer to trust to nature. 
Many are the lamentations we have 
heard from practical people who, in a 
soft moment, have been deluded into 
the purchase of what they did not 
hesitate to style with a new reading, 
*‘infernal machines,’’ and who, after the 
loss of considerable sums of money, 
were only too glad to revert to the 
good old ways. Of these, M. Bour- 
sier, M. Pillet, and Madame Ferré, of 
Houdan, may be mentioned as notable 
examples. 

It is, however, incomprehensible 
that we do not adopt the French 
system of employing turkeys in the 
hatching business, since these birds 
have an extraordinary aptitude for it, 
and will sit contentedly month after 








month, bringing forth brood after 
brood—as many as five consecutive 
hatchings by the same bird not being by 
any means a rare occurrence,—with- 
out suffering in the least from their ex- 
ertions. Even so late as the month of 
October, we have in more than one 
instance, seen fifty turkeys thus en- 
gaged at one time, their owners telling 
us that had it been in spring we should 
have found the numberfour or five times 
as great. And each of these turkeys was 
hatching de commande, the brood being 
destined for some special person. The 
birds were all healthy-looking, and 
in good condition, and as soon as 
their work is over would be fattened 
and taken to market, new ones being 
purchased at the ensuing season, unless 
some one of them should be so excep- 
tionally good a mother as to make it 
worth while to keep her during the 
months of idleness ; for it is a great 
point of economy to maintain as few 
stock birds as possible, and merely to 
buy eggs and brooding fowls when 
needed from those whose business it is 
to supply them. 

The turkey mother when fattened 
fetches quite as much as was origi- 
nally given for her, and therefore has 
cost for the time of incubation nothing 
more than her keep, and whatever it 
may have taken during three weeks to 
put her into condition. ll this is 
most accurately calculated, and the 
fermiére knows exactly what she is 
about. Sixty-five centimes will, it is 
said, feed the turkey during each 
hatching, and it will take one franc 
seventy-five centimes more to make 
her ready for the market ; and as it 
is only necessary during incubation to 
attend to her once a day, the process 
does not interfere with any other 
avocations, or require any of that close 
attention, failure in which is perfectly 
fatal in the case of the artificial process. 

We have much to learn, too, as to 
the proper mode of fattening our 
poultry, and this business to be suc- 
cessful must be carried out systemati- 
cally and with economy. In the first 
place, if cramming is to be resorted to, 
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the birds must be in good condition 
before they are shut up; and in the 
next the utmost regularity in the times 
of feeding is necessary, as well as the 
greatest cleanliness with regard to the 
poultry-house and the utensils em- 
ployed. Whether it is best to ad- 
minister the food liquid or in pellets 
is still an open question, although 
Professor Church did state, in his 
recent eleventh lecture at South Ken- 
sington, that this point makes all the 
difference between success and failure, 
We think it would be as easy to show 
as fine specimens upon one plan as 
the other, and opinions differ very 
much on the subject in different parts 
of France, just as there are advocates 
for the ingenious but costly gaveuses 
which we have seen exhibited at 
Kilburn, while others will have 
nothing but the old-fashioned enton- 
noir. For ordinary consumption 
neither the one nor the other is 
needful, as it is quite possible to 
fatten birds sufficiently even without 
depriving them of their liberty, and 
there are those both across the water 
and at home who consider their flesh 
when so treated more delicate as well 
as more wholesome. 

It is not necessary, however, in an 
article of this kind, to go into all the 
minutiz of poultry production. What 
is needed is to draw attention to our 
shortcomings, and to try to induce a 
more general attention to an industry 
which should be extremely profitable, 
and is especially suitable for women. 
To this end, let us glance at our ex- 
traordinary omissions with regard to 
ducks. 

The Vale of Aylesbury seems almost 
to have a monopoly of the duck-rear- 
ing business, while the rest of Eng- 
land is, for some inscrutable reason, 
perfectly content that it should be 
so. There is, however, no reason why 
ducks should thrive better by the quiet 
waters of the Thame than anywhere 
else; on the contrary, there are innu- 
merable places throughout the three 
kingdoms, where they might be kept 
with great profit. In the departments 
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of Tarn, Aude, Ariége, Herault, Gard, 
Loztre, Ardéche, and Haute Garonne, 
in the south of France, as well as in 
Normandy in the north, duck-keeping 
is carried on to an immense extent, 
and with very great profit. In Nor- 
mandy we find three special kinds, 
besides plenty of ducks of the com- 
moner sort; there is the white tufted 
duck, which is extremely valued for 
its fecundity, its precocity, and its 
size; the so-called Rouen duck or 
canard barbotteur, and the splendid 
duck of Duclair, which makes its ap- 
pearance so early in the Parisian 
markets. In the south a very fine 
duck is produced by crossing the Rouen 
with the Muscovy. These mules are 
very large and handsome, and lay a 
great number of eggs, and it would 
be quite worth our while to introduce 
them into this country. It isa great 
mistake to suppose that water beyond 
what may suffice for drinking and an 
occasional bath is in any way necessary 
for ducks. On the contrary, in those 
parts of France we speak of, they are 
reared for the most part in yards 
where they have nothing more than 
a tub sunk in the ground, or even an 
earthen pan, to supply all their wants. 
The great point is to have the duck- 
lings hatched early, and ready for the 
Christmas markets, and accordingly in 
the region where this industry speci- 
ally prevails, the warmest corner of 
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the cottage is dedicated to them, and 
they are tended almost as carefully as 
children, and for the few weeks of 
their existence—for to be really pro- 
fitable they must be fattened quickly 
—are royally fed; and in this their 
owner find his profit, and expects to 
receive ten or twelve francs for each 
of them at eight weeks old. 

Verardi tells us that, having made 
experiments at Auteuil as to the re- 
spective cost of rearing ducks and 
chickens, he found that while it re- 
quired two hundred and twenty-five 
centimes to make each of the latter fit 
for table, the duck at two months old 
and equally fat had only cost fifty-five, 
and both had been kept in the same 
yard—a fact which shows how much 
might be done if only the poultry 
question were more intelligently 
studied, and if it were possible to in- 
duce our rural population to devote 
themselves to this industry. Mean- 
time, if ladies will take the matter up, 
as it would appear that some are dis- 
posed to do, not as matter of fancy, but 
as a business, to be carried out with 
system and with economy, the results 
will probably be such as to induce 
others to follow their example, and we 
shall perhaps manage to retain for our 
own benefit a considerable portion of 
the three millions we are at present 
content to bestow upon foreign coun- 
tries. 


JANE CHESNEY. 
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STAGE ANOMALIES. 


Arter describing at length, and with 
much minuteness, the stage and scenic 
arrangements of the Paris Opera House, 
Saint Preux, in La Nouvelle Héloise, 
adds that a prodigious number of ma- 
chines are employed to put the whole 
spectacle in motion, that he has been 
invited several times to examine them, 
but that he is ‘not curious to learn 
how little things are performed by 
great means.” The little things, how- 
ever, of the stage, have always pos- 
sessed much interest for theatre-goers ; 
and both in Za Nouvelle Héloise and in 
his Musical Dictionary, Rousseau him- 
self, in spite of St. Preux’s disclaimer, 
devotes much attention to them. 
“ Imagine,” writes Julie’s lover to the 
object of his affection, “an inclosure 
fifteen feet broad, and long in pro- 
portion ; this inclosure is the theatre. 
On its two sides are placed at intervals 
screens, on which are curiously painted 
the objects which the scene is about to 
represent. At the back of the inclo- 
sure hangs a great curtain, painted in 
like manner, and nearly always pierced 
and torn, that it may represent at a 
little distance gulfs on the earth or 
holes in the sky. Every one who passes 
behind this stage, or touches the cur- 
tain, produces a sort of earthquake, 
which has a double effect. The sky is 
made of certain bluish rags, suspended 
from poles, or from cords, as linen 
may be seen hung out to dry in any 
washerwoman’s yard. The sun, for it 
is seen here sometimes, is a lighted 
torch in a lantern. The cars of the 
gods and goddesses are composed of 
four rafters, secured and hung on a 
thick rope in the form of a swing or 
see-saw ; between the rafters is a coarse 
plank, on which thegodssitdown, and in 
front hangs a piece of coarse cloth, well 


dirtied, which acts the part of clouds 
for the magnificent car. One may see 
towards the bottom of the machine 
two or three foul candles, badly 
snuffed, which, whilst the greater 
personage dementedly presents him- 
self swinging in his see-saw, fumigate 
him with incense worthy of his dignity. 
The agitated sea is composed of long 
angular lanterns of cloth and blue 
pasteboard, strung on parallel spits, 
which are turned by little blackguard 
boys. The thunder is a heavy cart, 
rolled over an arch, and is not the 
least agreeable instrument heard at 
our opera. The flashes of lightning 
are made of pinches of resin thrown 


on a fiame, and the thunder is a 
cracker at the end of a fuse. The 
theatre is moreover furnished with 


little square traps, which, opening at 
the end, announce that the demons are 
about to issue from their cave. When 
they have to rise into the air, little 
demons of stuffed brown cloth are sub- 
stituted for them, or sometimes real 
chimney sweeps, who swing about sus- 
pended on ropes, till they are majesti- 
cally lost in the rags of which I have 
spoken.” 

Contemptible, however, as towards 
the end of the eighteenth century was 
the character of stage decorations, both 
at the Paris Opéra and the Comédie 
Francaise—and doubtless, therefore, at 
nearly all the French theatres—the art 
of presenting theatrical pieces suitably 
and magnificently was not at that time 
by any means in its infancy. It was 
rather in its decadence. 

During the reign of Louis XIV., the 
sun and moon were so well represent- 
ed at the French Opera that, as St. 
Evremond informs us, the Ambassa- 
dor of Guinea assisting at one of its 
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performances, leaned forward in his box 
when those orbs appeared, and reli- 
giously saluted them. In the days 
before Gluck and Mozart, the Opera at 
Vienna was chiefly remarkable for its 
size and for the splendour of its 
scenery; and in a well-known de- 
scription of an operatic performance at 
Vienna, addressed by Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montague to Pope, we are told that 
“nothing of the kind was ever more 
magnificent,” that “the decorations 
and habits cost the emperor 30,000/. 
sterling,” and that “the stage, built 
over a very large canal divided at the 
beginning of the second act into two 
parts, discovering the water, on which 
there immediately came from different 
parts, two fleets of little gilded vessels 
that gave the representation of a naval 
fight.” 

When Opera began to be treated 
seriously as a form of musical art, 
these spectacular vanities were aban- 
doned. But in Rousseau’s time, the 
French Opera was remarkable neither 
for its scenery nor for its singing. In 
the eighteenth century the Italians 
already thought more of the music of 
their operas than of the decorations to 
which, at an earlier period, they had 
accorded the first place. The stage 
effects of Servandoni and Brunio, who 
were at once architects, sculptors, and 
painters, are said to have been marvel- 
lous. Many of the Italian theatres 
had been constructed so as to admit 
of the most elaborate spectacular re- 
presentations. 

M. Edward Fournier, contrasting 
in his View Neuf the poverty of our 
modern stage representations with the 
richness by which those of ancient 
times were distinguished, sets forth 
that the Farnesino Theatre at Parma, 
built for dramas, tournaments, and 
spectacles of all kinds, contained at 
least 50,000 spectators. Servandoni 
was for some time scene painter and 
decorator at the Opera of Paris ; but 
4 stage which (as Rousseau, speaking 
through the medium of St. Preux, has 
told us), was ‘‘fifteen feet broad, and 
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long in proportion,” could not afford the 
Italian artist fit scope for his designs ; 
and he accordingly left Paris for 
Dresden, where Augustus of Saxony, 
Mr. Carlyle’s Augustus the Strong, 
enabled him to work on a grand scale, 
and to produce pieces in which four 
hundred mounted horsemen could 
manceuvre with ease. 

It was not until three quarters of a 
century later that horses, or even a 
single horse, was destined to appear on 
the boards of the Paris Opera House. 
To Meyerbeer, or perhaps to Meyer- 
beer and Scribe conjointly, belongs 
the doubtful honour of having intro- 
duced live horses in the musical drama, 
But long before Marguerite de Valois 
rode on to the stage in the opera of 
Les Huguenots, a real horse had, in 
the year 1682, appeared before an 
ordinary theatrical audience in the 
character of Pegasus. As poets, ac- 
cording to an inhuman creed, make 
better verses for being kept without 
money, so it was held that the un- 
happy Pegasus ought, until the end 
of his performance, to be deprived of 
oats. The sensation of hunger gave, 
it is said, “a certain ardour” to the 
movements of the poetic courser ; and 
the sound of corn shaken in a sieve 
had the effect of making the proud 
but famished steed neigh, snort, and 
stamp in a style thought worthy of 
Pegasus himself. 

The white horse which figured in the 
first representation of Les Huguenots, at 
our Royal Italian Opera, without being 
precisely a Pegasus, had often served 
as hack to one of the greatest of Eng- 
lish writers. It was, or had been, the 
property of Mr. Thackeray, and an- 
swered to the name of “ Becky 
Sharp.” 

From the work in which Servandoni 
in the eighteenth century introduced 
at the Dresden theatre four hundred 
horsemen, to the one-horse opera of Les 
Huguenots, the step is indeed a long one. 
Nor does it seem to mark a progress ; 
though, as a matter of fact, the history 
of the theatrical spectacle is something 
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quite apart from that of the musical 
or of the poetical drama. 

Opera has never profited by being 
represented with great scenic magnifi- 
cence, nor by the attempts so fre- 
quently made to increase the interest 
of the work performed by introducing 
realistic or absolutely real accessories. 
The original stage Pegasus may per- 
haps have learnt to deport himself in 
a becoming manner ; and it has been 
seen that precautions were taken 
towards that end. But the live goat 
in Dinorah always misbehaved itself 
until, ultimately, at the Royal Italian 
Opera, Madame Adelina Patti found 
herself obliged to discard her unruly 
pet, and to sing Dinorah’s charming 
cradle song, either to a purely imagi- 
nary animal, or to a stuffed figure. 

At a Paris theatre an attempt was 
once made to give reality to a pastoral 
scene by bringing on to the stage a 
flock of live she DP which, however, 
frightened by the lights and by the 
clamour of the audience, lost no time 
in going astray, so that at the second 
representation it was found necessary 
to replace the live sheep by pasteboard 
imitations. 

The insufficiency of the stage ar 
rangements at the Paris Opera, when 
Rousseau was expatiating on the ar- 
tistic poverty of that establishment, 
nay be ¢ xplains d in some measure not 
only by the smallness of the stage, but 
by the manner in which it was blocked 
up on both sides by the aristocratic 
section of the audience, who sat in 
rows on both sides of the singers, while 
the baser portion of the public stood in 
the pit, which, until a comparatively 
late period, was unprovided with seats. 
Often the occupants of the benches on 
the stage took quite a different view of 
the representation to that formed by 
the upstanding spectators in the par- 
terre ; and ideas were sometimes ex- 
changed between the two great divi- 
sions of the public with an irritating 
effect, and with results which some- 
times took the form of open violence. 
The actor, or singer, under this absurd 
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arrangement, stood in the midst of hig 
audience ; and when as sometimes 
happened the remarks made by those 
on the stage induced him to turn 
round, he was accused of showing 
disrespect to the public in front of 
the orchestra. At times, under this 
arrangement, a piece was hissed by one 
division, applauded by the other ; it 
was not always the aristocratic section 
which allowed itself in the right. Le 
Grondeur, by Brueys and Palaparet, 
was received with hisses from the 
stage, with applause from the pit. 
Molitre’s Ecole des Femmes, which de- 
lighted the pit, found no favour in the 
eyes of the too fastidious, but not 
sufficiently intelligent, patrons of the 
seats on the stage, one of whom, at each 
fresh burst of laughter, is said to have 
exclaimed, with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders, “‘ Laugh away ! laugh away! you 
fools in the pit!” 

The benches on the stage of the 
Paris Opera were abolished, at the 
instance of the Count de Lauraguais, 
who, it has been surmised, may have 
felt annoyed at Sophie Arnould’s being 
stared at, and spoken to by the fre- 
quenters of these seats. This munifi- 
cent patron of operatic art—and of 
operatic artists—paid, in any case, a 
sum of 12,000 livres, by way of com- 
pensation, for the loss sustained by 
the theatre, in consenting to the aboli- 
tion of the banquettes. 

At our English theatres, the spec- 
tators who were allowed to take seats 
on the stage, did not, as in France, 
place themselves prominently before 
the public. The practice, however, of 
admitting so many visitors behind the 
scenes, and of allowing them to remain 
on the stage while the performance 
was actually going on, could not but 
be attended with many inconveniences, 
one of which is mentioned by Mrs. 
Bellamy in a well-known passage of 
her memoirs. A Mr. St. Leger, as 
Mrs. Bellamy passed before him on 
the stage at Dublin, kissed her on 
the neck, and received a box on the 
ears in return. Lord Chesterfield 
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rose in his box and applauded, His 
example was followed by the whole 
house; and at the end of the act, 
Major Macartney, deputed by the 
Viceroy, waited on Mr. St. Leger, 
and requested him to make a public 
apology. This incident had an import- 
ant effect in bringing about a reform 
which had long been advocated. 

Many reforms or innovations, sup- 
posed to be of the present day, are but 
returns to ancient practices. There is 
much in Herr Wagner’s musical sys- 
tem—including the use of horses on 
the stage—which is not by any means 
sonew as is generally supposed, There 
was novelty at one time in bringing the 
orchestra before the public, instead of 
keeping it out of sight, as was done in 
the early days of the drama, and quite 
lately at the Wagner Festival of Bay- 
reuth. The custom, too, adopted, at 
Bayreuth, of proclaiming the approach- 
ing representation by sound of trum- 
pet, though apparently new in the 
present day, is not so new as the 
system of distributing programmes, 
which dates only from the time of 
Dryden. In France the custom of 
naming the artists in the bills of the 
performance is still more modern, being 
not quite a hundred years old. On the 
ith September, 1779, the actors of 
Paris held a meeting, at which they 
adopted a petition, begging the Mayor 
of Paris not to force them to print 
their names on the programmes. It 
was held by the profession to be for 
the advantage of theatres generally, 
that singers and actors should remain 
anonymous ; for if, in an important 
part, a favourite artist was to be re- 
placed on a given evening by an artist 
of no great popularity, the public, it 
was argued, would not be prevented 
by such a substitution from attending. 
Itwas not until 1791 that the Paris 
Opera adopted the custom of announc- 
ing the performers’ names. However 
the general interests of the stage may 
have been affected, it can scarcely be 
said that artists, as individuals, suf- 
fered from this change ; for under the 
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old system they were frequently hissed, 
not by reason of their own incapacity 
alone, but because the public was dis- 
appointed at finding them “cast” for 
parts in which it had expected to meet 
actors of greater popularity. 

On one occasion, an irritated ama- 
teur rushed from the Paris Opera 
House, and began to beat an unfor- 
tunate ticket-seller from whom he had 
purchased his place. The cause of the 
gentleman’s anger was at once under- 
stood, 

** Est-ce que je savais qu'on lacherait 
le Poutheien ?” cried the ticket-seller ; 
for it was the singing of Poutheien 
which had excited the opera-goer's 
wrath. 

Talking of hisses, I may here men- 
tion that an actress of ability in her 
time, Mrs. Farrel, after being hissed 
in the part of Zaira, the heroine of the 
Mourning Bride, especially in the dying 
scene, rose from the stage, and advanc- 
ing towards the foot-lights, expressed 
her regret at not having merited the 
applause of the audience, and explained 
that having accepted the part only to 
oblige a friend, she hoped she would 
be excused for not playing it better. 
After this little speech, she assumed 
once more a recumbent position, and 
was covered by the attendants with a 
black veil. 

Such incidents as the one narrated 
by Mrs. Bellamy were doubtless of 
frequent occurrence at the French 
theatres. Not that they always took 
so serious a turn. On one occasion a 
dancer was listening to the protesta- 
tions of an elderly lover, who was on 
the point even of kissing her hand, 
when as he stooped down his wig 
caught in the spangles of her dress. 
At that moment she had to appear 
on the stage, and did so amid general 
laughter and applause ; for she carried 
with her the old beau’s wig, or scalp, 
as if by way of trophy. The applause 
was renewed when a bald head was 
seen projecting from the wing in search 
of its artificial covering. Stories, too, 
are told of imprudent admirers, who, 
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after exciting the jealousy of a ma- 
chinist or “carpenter,” did not take 
the precaution to avoid traps, and, as 
a natural consequence, found them- 
selves, at the first opportunity, shot 
up to the ceiling, or sunk to the lowest 
depths beneath the stage. 

The abolition of the banqguettes at 
the Paris Opera House, though due in 
one sense to the Count de Lauraguais, 
as already mentioned, may be attri- 
buted also to the representations made 
on the subject by the actor Lekain, 
who played moreover an important 
part in connection with the reform 
of scenery, of costume, and of stage 
accessories generally. 

Molitre, in the opening scene of Les 
Facheux, and Voltaire, in several of 
his works, ridiculed the custom of 
allowing spectators to take their 
places on the stage. The actors can- 
not but have known this practice to be 
absurd, and in an artistic point of view 
most injurious. It may be doubted, 
indeed, whether the French would for 
so many centuries have respected the 
least respectable of the three unities, 
that of place, had they not been abso- 
lutely forced to do so by the conditions 
under which their actors performed, 
and by the absolute impossibility with 
a narrow and crowded stage of chang- 
ing the scene. 

Although the honour of reforming 
stage costume—to the extent at least 
of doing away with flagrant anachro- 
nisms in dress—is claimed for Lekain, 
it was not to a great tragedian, but to 
a very distinguished ballet-dancer that 
this reform was really due. In the 
early part of the eighteenth century, 
Roman, Greek, and Assyrian warriors 
appeared on the French stage in a 
conventional military costume, which 
seemed to be considered suitable to 
warriors of all nations and of all 
ages. The dress consisted of a be- 
laced and be-ribboned tunic, sur- 
mounted by a cuirass, and of a 
powdered wig, with tails a yard 
long, over which was worn a plumed 
helmet. 
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Mademoiselle Sall¢é, the ballerina, 
who first undertook the herculean task 
of rendering stage costume reasonable 
and natural, proposed, in defiance of 
the prevailing custom, to give to each 
person in a ballet, or other dramatic 
work, the dress of the country and 
period to which the subject belonged. 
Mademoiselle Sallé was a friend of 
Voltaire, who celebrated her in an 
appropriate verse; and she carried 
with her, in 1734, when she visited 
London, a letter of introduction from 
Fontenelle to Montesquieu. Appearing 
at Covent Garden Theatre in a ballet 
of her own composition on the subject 
of Pygmalion and Galatea, Mademoi- 
selle Sallé dressed the part of Galatea 
not in the Louis Quinze style, nor ina 
Polish costume, such as was after- 
wards adopted for this character at 
the Paris Opera House, but in drapery 
imitated as closely as possible from 
the statues of antiquity. It was an- 
nounced on the occasion of Mademoi- 
selle’s benefit at Covent Garden that 
‘servants would be permitted to keep 
places on the stage.” This, however, 
was an exceptional arrangement. 
Endeavours were already being made 
in England to confine theatre-goers to 
their proper places in the front of the 
house; and on many of the play bills 
of this period, the following notifica- 
tion appears :—“ It is desired that no 
person will take it ill their not being 
admitted behind the scenes, it being 
impossible to perform the entertain- 
ment unless these passages are kept 
clear.” 

Strange mistakes sometimes arose 
from the author’s name not being an- 
nounced. At the first performance of 
the tragedy of Statira, Pradon, the 
writer of that work, took his place 
among the audience to judge freely of 
its effect. The first act was a good 
deal hissed, and Pradon was about to 
protest when a friend whispered to 
him not to make himself known, but 
in order to conceal his identity to hiss 
like the others. Pradon hissed, when 


a mousquetaire at his side asked him 
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why he hissed a piece that was excel- 
lent, and the work of a man who held 
a distinguished position at court. 
Pradon, annoyed at his neighbour's 
interference, replied that he should 
hiss if he thought fit. The mousque- 
taire knocked his hat off. Pradon 
struck the mousquetaire, and receiv- 
ing a severe beating in return, left 
the theatre, insulted and injured, but 
not mortally hurt. 

A tragedy, in six acts, by M. de 
Beausobre, called Les Arsacides, had 
been formally accepted at the Comédie 
Francaise by some mistake. A large 
sum of money was offered to the 
author on condition of his withdraw- 
ing the work; but it had taken him 
thirty years to write the piece; he 
was now sixty years of age, and he 
was resolved to see it played. The 
tragedy was hissed from beginning to 
end. The actors wished to finish the 
performance at the end of the second 
act; but the public were so amused 
that they insisted on hearing the 
whole. The next day the author went 
to the theatre, and assured the actors 
that if they would give him one more 
rehearsal, and, above all, would allow 
him to add a seventh act, the work 
would have a glorious success. They 
prevailed upon him to accept an in- 
demnity, and the piece was not played 
again. 

The story is perhaps sufficiently 
well known of the celebrated English 
actor, Powell, who sought in vain 
one night for a supernumerary named 
Warren, who dressed him, but who on 
this occasion had undertaken to play 
the part of Lothario’s corpse in the 
Fair Penitent. Powell, who took the 
principal character, called out in an 
angry tone for Warren, who could not 
help raising his head from out of the 
cofin, and replying, “Here, sir.” 
“Come, then,” continued Powell, not 
knowing where the voice came from, 
“or I'll break every bone in your 
body.” Warren, believing his master 
to be quite capable of carrying out his 
threat, sprang in his fright out of the 


coffin, and ran in his winding sheet 
across the stage. 

Our dying heroes and heroines in 
the present day wa't to regain anima- 
tion until the curtain has fallen, Un- 
less, however, they are supposed to be 
dead, they reappear in their own pri- 
vate character at the end of each dra- 
matic scene which happens to have 
procured for them marked approba- 
tion. A distinguished tenor, the late 
Signor Giuglini, be ng much applauded 
one night for his singing in the Mise- 
rere scene of Jl Trovatore, quitted the 
dungeon in which Manrico is supposed 
to be confined, came forward to the 
public, bowed, and then, not to 
cheat the executioner, went calmly 
back to prison. 

A much more modern story of the 
confusion of facts with appearances is 
told, and with truth, of a distinguished 
military amateur, who had undertaken, 
for one occasion only, to play the 
part of Don Giovanni In the scene, 
in which the profligate hero is seized 
and carried down to the infernal re- 
gions, the principal character could 
neither persuade nor compel the de- 
mons, who were represented by private 
soldiers, to lay hands on one whom, 
whatever part he might temporarily 
assume, they knew well to be a colonel 
in the army. The demons kept at a 
respectful distance, and, when ordered 
in a loud whisper to lay hands on their 
dramatic victim, contented themselves 
with falling into an attitude of atten- 
tion. 

Jules Janin, in the collection of 
his /euilletons published under the 
title of Histoire de la Litté- 
rature Dramatique, tells how in the 
ultra-tragic tragedy of T'ragadalbas, 
an actor, in the midst of a solemn 
tirade, let a set of false teeth fall 
from his mouth. This was nothing 
more or less than an accident which 
might happen to any one. Lord 
Brougham is said to have suffered 
the same misfortune while speaking 
in the House of Lords. But the 
great tragedian showed great presence 
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of mind, and also a certain indiffer- 
ence to the serious nature of the 
work in which he was engaged, when 
he coolly stooped down, picked up the 
teeth, replaced them between his jaws, 
and continued his speech. 

At some French provincial theatre, 
where a piece was being played in 
which the principal character was 
that of a blind man, the actor to 
whom this part had been assigned 
was unwell, and it seemed necessary 
to call upon another member of the 
company to read the part. Thus the 
strange spectacle was witnessed of a 
man supposed to be totally blind, who 
read every word he uttered from a 
paper he carried in his hand, 

At an English performance of Wil- 
liam Tell, the traditional arrow, in- 
stead of going straight from Tell’s 


bow to the heart—perforated before. 
hand—of the apple placed on the head 
of Tell’s son, stopped half way on 
the wire along which it should have 
travelled to its destination. 
Everything, however, succeeded in 
Rossini’s William Tell, except the 
apple incident, as everything failed 
in Dennis's Appius, except that thun- 
der which Dennis recognised and 
claimed as his own when he heard it 
a few nights afterwards in Macbeth, 
Yet it has never been very difficult to 
represent thunder on the stage. One 
of the oldest theatrical anecdotes is 
that of the actor, who, playing the 
part of a bear, hears a clap of stage- 
thunder, and mistaking it for the real 
thing, makes the sign of the cross, 
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SOME HINTS ON THE TEACHING OF LATIN, 


WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE PUBLIC AND HIGHER CLASS SCHOOLS 
OF SCOTLAND.? 


I trust I shall not be thought to have 
chosen too plain and practical a sub- 
ject for my remarks. I have chosen 
it because I feel that in the present 
state of education in Scotland a strong 
and decided word needs to be said 
upon it ; and though there are many 
of those whom I am addressing who 
areas competent to speak on it as I 
am, yet I may be allowed to plead 
my position as giving me peculiar 
opportunities for forming an opinion 
on the subject. Since I have been 
connected with Glasgow University, 
not less than from 4,000 to 5,000 
students have passed through my hands. 
They come in most cases fresh from the 
schools ; and if Latin be, as it is called, 
the portal of the university, I may 
with equal right be likened to the 
Janitor, who scans the face of each 
candidate for admission and demands 
his qualifications. The number of our 
students is increasing with marvellous 
rapidity. It is incumbent upon all 
who have to do with the training of 
them to see that this increase of num- 
bers shall, if possible, be accompanied 
with a corresponding rise in the 
standard of qualifications. 

We draw our students from every 
county in Scotland: in the present 
session, the Latin class contains no 
less than 658 students, coming from 
353 different schools. Of these 83 are 
secondary or quasi-secondary schools ; 
11 are outside Scotland, and 259 are 
elementary schools. Materials there- 
fore are not wanting to enable me to 
form a judgment on the work now being 
done in the public schools of Scotland. 


1 This paper was read, nearly as it stands, 
to a congress of Scottish schoolmasters assem- 
bled at Glasgow, on December 30th, 1879. 

The schools referred to include all schools 
under the management of school boards, 
whether secondary or primary. 


I need scarcely say that I am an 
out-an-out believer in classical educa- 
tion. I have no desire in this place to 
draw comparisons between classics and 
other subjects as instruments of educa- 
tion. In the great work of bringing out 
the varied faculties of the human mind 
there may be, and there is, room for 
all; and I believe there is no subject 
capable of being studied seriously, and 
systematically taught, out of which 
there may not be forged an effective 
instrument for evoking and fashion- 
ing the forces of the mind on one or 
other of its many sides. But while 
refusing to no subject its proper place 
in the educational programme, what I 
assert is this: that as by far the most 
numerous and most important of the 
relations into which the adult man is 
cast in life are the human relations— 
those which bring him into contact 
with his fellow-men—so is it of para- 
mount importance for him that he 
should receive a thorough training in 
the human subjects of instruction, and 
cultivate, in a special degree, all those 
faculties by which man has contact 
with man. 

Some sound knowledge of these 
subjects—some mastery over these 
faculties—is simply indispensable to a 
rational human being; to know nothing 
of the principles of language and 
thought, of history or literature, is to 
be ignorant of the currency in which 
ninety-nine hundredths of the transac- 
tions of civilised man are carried on. 
Of these studies language holds the 
first place, for it supplies the key 
to them all. Thought is impossible 
without language; without a clear 
understanding of language, clear 
thought is no less impossible. As 
then language affords the key to all the 
other human subjects of instruction, 
so, in my view, does the study of one 
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or other of the classical languages 
afford the only, or the best key to that 
thorough understanding of, and that 
perfect mastery over, human speech 
which is essential to the conduct of 
life in all but its lowest forms, and 
without which access cannot be gained 
to the thoughts of others. 

If the above view be sound, it follows 
that of all studies open to the educator 
the study of the classics is the one 
which fulfils in the highest degree the 
condition of utility. We often hear 
the champions of what are called the 
modern subjects of study claiming a 
superiority for them on the ground 
that they are more wsef/u/ than ancient 
studies : it would be hard to select a 
better example of the confusion of 
thought which arises from a want of ex- 
act linguistic training than is afforded 
by such an argument. Use/u/ in what 
sense? No doubt to a starving man 
it is more useful to have half-a-crown 
in his pocket, or to have « wealthy 
uncle within reach, than to know by 
heart a Greek play; but if by useful 
subjects of instruction we mean those 
which train a man to use with intelli- 
gence, precision, and mastery those 
faculties of speech and thought with- 
out which no rational occupation 
whatever can be carried on; and if, 
as I maintain, there is no more certain 
and effective way of obtaining such a 
mastery than through the scientific 
study of the classical languages, then 
it follows as an inevitable conclusion 
that classical studies are in the highest 
and widest sense the most useful of all 
studies. 

Nor should I hesitate to pit the 
classics even against science as a 
vehicle for training the mind in the 
use of scientific method. Scientifically 
taught, Latin or Greek will give the 
teacher the same opportunities of 
bringing out the faculties of observa- 
tion and inference which are afforded 
by scientific study. Pointing out at 
every step the logical relations involved 
in the use of cases, moods, and tenses, 
he will lead the mind to mark unifor- 
mities and differences, and to grasp 
the causes of each—to form gradually 
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generalisations, and note the limitations 
to which each is subject—and thus 
advancing by regular logical processes 
from the known to the unknown, be- 
come gradually familiar with modes 
of inductive and deductive reasoning 
strictly analogous to those supposed 
specially to belong to science.’ 

3ut all this I must now take for 
granted, not attempt to prove; con- 
tenting myself with quoting the report 
of the Schools Inquiry Commission, 
p. 23 :— 

“Passing from languages in general to 
the choice of them. . . . there was a very 
great preponderance of opinion in favour 
of Latin, 
agreed that nothing teaches English gram- 
mar so easily or so well as Latin grammar; 
and next to that they would place some 
other foreign grammar, such as French, . .” 

Again, p. 24 :— 

“ The schoolmasters were almost unani- 
mous in regarding Latin as their chief 
educational instrument. It might almost 
be said, that in proportion to a school- 
master’s success was the emphasis with 
which he expressed this preference. Not 
a few declared that boys who learnt Latin 
beat boys who did not learn Latin, even in 
other subjects with which Latin had no 
direct connexion. 

“ And some even stated that they would 
teach Latin, if only for two years, and 
even to peasants, if peasants could be in- 
duced to learn it.” 

In Scotland it is not necessary to 
enforce this view. In Scotland the 
study of Latin has been for centuries 
the distinguishing mark between the 
higher and the lower education; it 
still is the recognised portal to the 
university, and so long as it remains 
so, whether we agree or not in the 
view taken above, it is of the last 
importance to the community that 
the subject should be taught with 
thoroughness, with method, and with 
life, and with a true appreciation of 
the practical results to be gained 
from it. 

I shall begin by laying down the 

1 Since writing this paper I have had my 
attention directed to the masterly paper on 
“The Study of Language as a Scientific Dis- 
cipline,” by Mr. C. P. Mason, published in 
the Educational Times of November 1, 1879. 
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fundamental principle on which, in 
my Opinion, the teaching of classics 
should be based ; and this I cannot do 
better than by inveighing energetically 
against the view which lies at the 
root of the term “ Dead Languages,” 
so often applied to them. If the 
classical languages be indeed ‘‘ dead” 
languages, then the sooner they are 
buried, and for ever put out of sight, 
the better. The number of living in- 
terests to which the human mind has to 
be applied is so great that it can spare 
no time for studies that are dead. 
jut the very reverse is the fact. The 
classical languages are dead in no 
sense except that in which the seed- 
corn dies in the production of a 
new harvest. The study of them 
is essentially a living study. It is 
to understand the languages of to- 
day that we study those of the 
past. We study them because the 
languages, the laws, the history, the 
literature of ancient Greece and Rome 
are the direct ancestors of our own, 
because their life has determined or 
modified ours at a thousand points— 
because we cannot, with full intelli- 
gence, read a single page of English, 
or enter upon the discussion of a single 
modern problem, whether literary, or 
religious, or political, or esthetic, with- 
out using or coming across terms, 
ideas, modes of thought which are 
either unintelligible, or yield up to us 
only a maimed, confused meaning, if 
we cannot refer them to their source. 
We study Latin and Greek because they 
are the essential complement of modern 
studies ; because, as Mr. Freeman well 
puts it, “They are needful to modern 
study as its natural beginning, and to 
which modern study is needful as its 
natural continuation. We must study 
Greek and Latin not as something alien 
to English, French, and German, but 
as something without which English, 
French, and German cannot be fully 
understood, and which is not wholly 
understood without a knowledge of 
English, French, and German.” So 
that if we had no other object in view 
than to gain a scientific knowledge of 
modern languages, we could no more 
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pretend to such a knowledge apart from 
a knowledge of the ancient languages 
than a tourist could claim to have ex- 
plored the valley of the Thames who 
had never traced its course above 
London Bridge. 

This principle should guide us in 
our teaching from the very outset. 
Latin should be taught asa real living 
language, standing in a definite direct 
relation to the modern languages of 
Europe; spoken by living men and 
women, used for objects as real and 
tangible as the world about ourselves ; 
with peculiarities of form and struc- 
ture, with points of strength and weak- 
ness, which should be contrasted at 
every point with those of our own. 
A boy should not be taught to regard 
Latin as a kind of mysterious puzzle, 
to be solved by applying certain rules 
which he can only half understand, 
or be held to have achieved his end if 
he can, by help of grammar, dictionary, 
and other aid, stumble indifferently 
through a bit of translation. What 
is needed is that a boy should acquire, 
to however limited an extent, a real 
mastery over the language, a power 
to use it at will for his own pur- 
poses. He should begin from the 
very first to translate simple sentences 
—the very simplest conceivable—from 
English into Latin, as well as from 
Latin into English. As soon as he 
can decline a single noun he should 
be taught a tense or two of an 
auxiliary verb, and a tense of a 
regular verb; each word thus learnt 
should at once be used to construct a 
sentence ; each day some fresh words, 
names for common objects and declined 
in the same way as the word first 
used, should be learnt by heart—an 
adjective or two may soon be added, 
and the pupil exercised to weave each 
word as it is learnt into a number of 
sentences similar in character, but varied 
in form and difficulty, and with the 
introduction of new words day by 
day, till he can with quickness and 
accuracy turn a variety of sentences at 
once, and with equal ease, from Eng- 
lish into Latin, or from Latin into 
English. New declensions, new tenses 
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and conjugations, will be learnt in the 
same way; whilst the teacher will at 
the same time introduce one by one, 
and in a natural manner, the principal 
constructions given in the syntax, 
giving no rule whatever in the abstract 
form until the pupil has become familiar 
with the usage in the concrete. The 
above lessons should be conducted 
almost entirely vivd voce, with as little 
as possible at first of the dreary work 
of learning by heart prescribed por- 
tions of a book ; but once familiar with 
the form which the sentences should 
take, the pupil should be required to 
write out the sentences thus framed 
so as to ensure accuracy and correct 
spelling. 

The words first selected should be 
the names of every-day objects, of 
common qualities, and of all the 
ordinary actions in life, so that by 
degrees a little vocabulary may be per- 
manently acquired, and the pupil grow 
accustomed to throw into a Latin 
form the names of the objects and ideas 
around him, 

A clever teacher will secure the 
attention of his class by bringing 


words and ideas into his sentences 
which have some natural interest 
about them. He will not torture and 


dismay his class by the attempt to 
Latinise such ridiculous and pompous 
platitudes as we find at the head of 
copybooks; such as “ Persevering 
effort is crowned by success,” or 
** Procrastination is the thief of time.”’ 
He will draw largely upon the dog, the 
mouse, the cow, the cocks and hens— 
the things the boys are seeing and doing 
every day of their lives—throwing in 
a bit of humour now and then, and 
thus both pin the attention of his class, 
and, what is more important still, make 
them feel that the so-called dead 
language they are learning is to be 
used with exactly the same kind of 
readiness, and for the same kind of 
purposes, as their own. 

Whil-t this stage of progress is being 
reached the main parts of the grammar 
must be constantly and reiteratingly 
learnt ; the lesson thus learnt should 
be at once applied in the formation 
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of sentences, and thus transformed 
into a living possession. The pupil 
who can apply correctly in this way 
a few of the main principles of the 
grammar has advanced further than 
one who can repeat faultlessly the 
whole volume by rote. 

I have sketched thus in detail what 
I mean by teaching Latin as a living 
language, not because there is anything 
new or untried in the method I have 
described, but because I believe it to 
be the sound method, and because I 
can thus best illustrate what I have 
found to be the main defects in the 
teaching of Latin in the schools of 
Scotland. I know well under what 
difficulties Latin is often taught, 
especially in the elementary schools— 
how little time can be given ‘to it, 
what a pressure there is upon the 
master to satisfy first the formal re- 
quirements of the Code, and how apt 
the whole system is to turn the teacher 
into a machine for extracting the 
maximum number of passes out of his 
children. But the less time there can 
be given to Latin, the more essential 
it is that the time given to it should 
be used in the best possible way ; and 
I feel confident that were the best 
methods employed, the results ob- 
tained, both from secondary and ele- 
mentary schools, would be far more 
satisfactory than they are at present. 
Numerous exceptions there are, no 
doubt ; cases in which one is astonished 
at the excellent scholarship acquired, 
under circumstances of difficulty, both 
at elementary and secondary schools ; 
but looking at Scottish scholarship as 
a whole, there can be no doubt that 
were all the first-year students in the 
Scottish universities examined at en- 
trance, their average attainments in 
Latin would be found to be far below 
what they might be, far below what 
they ought to be, in a country which 
is justly proud of its education, and 
which especially founds its higher 
education on the study of Latin. For 
much of this, no doubt, the universi- 
ties are to blame. They ought, before 
this, to have instituted Entrance Ex- 
aminations, to be compulsory on all 
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students entering the university with 
a view to taking a degree; and before 
long, it is to be hoped, such ex- 
aminations will be established. But 
this is beside the present question ; 
what I maintain is that under all ex- 
isting difficulties, taking the amount 
of time and trouble which can, under 
present conditions, be devoted to the 
subject in our schools, better results 
would be obtained if better methods 
were pursued. 

But I must first show the fact ; and 
Ican do this most shortly by referring 
to the results of a voluntary en- 
trance examination which I have 
carried out in the Junior Latin Class 
in Glasgow University for the last ten 
years. 

The result of these examinations is 
this.'| Excluding the forty or fifty 
students who come to the university, 
(principally from secondary schools) 
well enough prepared to enter the 
Senior Class at once, and taking only 
the bulk of the students who enter the 
junior class in the ordinary way with 
a view to the four years’ course in arts, 
I find that from one-fourth to one-third 
of these students are unable to pass 
a strict examination in grammar ; not 
more than a tenth part can put correctly 
into Latin at sight three out of four 
easy sentences—some simple, some 
compound—such sentences as any one 
would have to construct if:landing as 
a stranger in a foreign country. Ob- 
viously, Latin has not been studied by 
the bulk of such students as a living 
language. But let no one suppose that 
these students have got no further 
knowledge of the language than these 
facts bring out. Many of them have 
read, and with time and dictionary 
can understand, difficult authors ; 
they may have acquired a great deal 
of classical information. But unfortun- 
ately they have never been trained in 
composition ; their hold of what they 
have learnt is loose and unstable, and, 
in too many cases, they discover when 


1 T have not thought it necessary to give 
here in detail the statistics of these examina- 
tions, They will shortly be published in the 
Educational News. 
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too late that because the base is 
rotten, the whole superstructure of 
knowledge built upon it is rotten also. 
The importance of composition is now 
making itself felt everywhere, and the 
requirements for Latin in the schedule 
for special subjects in the Scotch code 
are already having influence on the 
work of the schools, But the old 
Scottish notions of reading authors 
rather than studying the language 
inevitably produced the results which 
I have described. Grammar was 
hurried over, and never system- 
atically applied. Boys were fre- 
quently kept working at the language 
for three or four years—in some cases 
even longer—before any composition 
was attempted. The grand object used 
to be to hurry a lad ora class “into 
Cesar,” or “into Virgil,’ as it was 
called. ‘‘ Cesar” and ‘‘ Virgil” were 
regarded, not so much as authors to 
be mastered, but rather as standards 
marking a certain stage of the progress. 
Turn your pupil “into Virgil,” and 
your task was done; he was‘a scholar 
and a gentleman. 

Now this is no imaginary picture. 
Over and over again, in former years, 
students would ask me whether they 
should join the junior or the senior 
class. ‘ What have you read?” I 
would ask. The unfailing answer 
would be “Czsar and Virgil.” ‘* Do 
you consider Virgil a difficult author ?” 
was my next query. If the student 
answered no, as he would do in nine 
cases out of ten, my reply would be, 
* Then, sir, I think you had better 
join the junior class.” A young 
scholar who thinks Virgil easy can 
never have been taught what accuracy 
of translation means; he has been 
shoved through a few lines in a semi- 
conscious way; he probably cannot 
explain a construction, perhaps not 
parse a word correctly. I used to 
come across such cases frequently. 
Under the Burgh and Parochial 
Schoolmasters Act of 1861, it was my 
duty to examine applicants for such 
schools in Latin. In many cases the 
situations were such that it was absurd 
to exact from applicants a knowledge 
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of Latin; but whatever the school, 
Latin was invariably professed. I 
would ask the candidate what he had 
read, and suggest some easy book. 
But he always knew Virgil. I would 
give him a Virgil, and ask him to 
choose any passage he liked. He would 
choose the beginning of the Zneid, 
and put a few lines into English more 
or less resembling the Latin. But the 
moment I pressed upon his knowledge, 
it would, as a rule, give way. Cases, 
moods, tenses, were all in a kind of 
jumble, and his real study would be 
not of the text, to find out what it 
contained, but of my face, to see what 
unreasonable answer I expected. Not 
unfrequently I could get translations 
of the utmost ingenuity, original, if 
not accurate ; as in an instance which 
did not indeed happen to myself, but 
for the authenticity of which I can 
vouch. The candidate professed Virgil 
as usual ; but being unable to make 
much of it unassisted, he was con- 
siderately furnished with a crib, and 
given an interval for preparation. 
The examination resumed, the can- 
didate waded boldly enough through 
the opening lines, till he fairly 
floundered at the fourth : — 
“ Seve: memorem Junonis ob iram.” 


At length, after much hesitation and 
infinite encouragement to go on, he 
brought out sententiously this unique 
rendering—Jram, “I will go,” ob, 
‘‘upon,” seve, “the seventh,” 
Junonis, “of June.” 

In another examination, a candidate, 
professing to know a book of Horace, 
translated :— 


“ Merses profundo pulchrior exiet,” 


“Riches which are more beautiful 
exist in the profound deep.” 
A third rendered :— 
‘* Bella plane accinctis obeunda,” 
‘A beautiful woman must obviously 
be well dressed,” 
A fourth :— 
“Nilus Crocodilum alit belluam quadru- 
I edem,” 
“No crocodile carries on war with 
four-footed beasts.” 
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Of course I don’t bring forward 
cases of this kind as typical instances ; 
I only mention them to show how 
ruinous to the mind, how destructive 
to the sound logical development of 
the understanding, is the system which 
hurries on a learner to the difficult 
parts of a subject before he has mas- 
tered the elements of it, and tempts 
him to soar before he has learnt to 
creep. Such a one is past praying for. 
He has been taught to believe that 
rotten knowledge was sound know- 
ledge, and unless he gets that lesson 
unlearnt in other ways, he will be an 
intellectual impostor all his days. 

The two first principles therefore to 
bear in mind for the teaching of Latin 
will be these :— 

1. Never advance till you have 
made the ground absolutely your own 
behind. Don’t be ashamed of con- 
fining your teaching to the simplest 
sentences: they contain the gist of 
the whole language. Do not begin to 
read an author at all till the grammar 
is thoroughly and practically known, 
and till the pupil can grasp and ex- 
plain the logical relations involved in 
the constructions he has to translate. 

2. From the very outset let trans- 
lation from English into Latin go 
hand in hand with translation from 
Latin into English, and let the pupil 
learn from the first that he has to 
obtain a mastery over the language 
for the purpose of using it correctly 
and forcibly in practice. 

I had occasion, some years ago, to 
see the classical work done in several 
German Secondary Schools of note, 
and I was much struck with the 
completeness with which the first of 
the above principles was carried 
out. A class is not allowed to go 
on to more difficult work until it has 
thoroughly mastered the stage behind. 
Every boy in the class is expected to 
go through the lesson of the day with- 
out a mistake ; no half-knowledge, no 
guessing, no shuffling; nothing short 
of absolute accuracy and completeness 
is accepted. The result is that a 
thoroughly sure foundation is laid ; 
the learner never has the baffling, dis- 
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couraging sense which half-knowledge 
brings with it; he feels himself pro- 
gressing regularly, and when the more 
difficult stages are reached, everything 
falls naturally into its proper place, 
and he advances with a certainty and 
rapidity which overcome all difficulties. 

There still exists in some of the 
Secondary Schools of Scotland one 
great obstacle to the carrying out of 
this principle, and that is the old- 
fashioned vicious principle of pro- 
moting a whole class at a time, good 
and bad alike, without regard to the 
proficiency of each individual boy. 
Against that system I have never 
failed to protest ; it is, I believe, dis- 
appearing fast, and I have been able 
to trace the greatest improvement in 
those schools which have abolished it, 
and substituted promotion by merit in 
its place. But wherever that system 
prevails, it is hopeless to expect that 
the best results can be produced. It 
necessarily condemns one half of a 
class to be carried on beyond their 
real knowledge, trains them in self- 
deception, and accustoms them to pre- 
senting the appearance of knowledge 
instead of the reality. 

Passing from these two general 
principles, there are some further 
points to which, it seems to me, 
attention should be directed. 

3. From the very first, in transla- 
ting from English into Latin, point 
out and insist upon the use of the 
right order of the words. The order 
of the words is an essential element 
in any language; most of all in in- 
flectional languages like Latin and 
Greek. The order of the words repre- 
sents the logical order in which the 
genius of the language requires ideas 
to succeed one another; and unless 
that logical order is grasped and mas- 
tered, we lose the logical and imagina- 
tive process involved in taking the 
ideas of one age and people and trans- 
muting them into those of another. 
Unless we study the order of words 
in a language, we cannot get at the 
way in which the people who used it 
thought ; and until we can think ina 
language, we can neither understand 
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it thoroughly nor use it correctly— 
much less use it with force or elegance, 
The simple fact is that the order of 
the words is part and parcel of a lan- 
guage, and that without the order you 
have not got the language. We all 
recognise this in the case of modern 
languages. If we had to translate 
“When I am tired | shall go home,” 
into German, ani turned it so, “ Wann 
ich bin miide ich werde gehen nach 
Hause,” we should simply say that is 
not German at all, It has no preten- 
sions to being German. It issimply Eng- 
lish with the words changed into Ger- 
man words. Or if a German were to 
say ‘When I tired am, will I home 
go,” we should smile or stare, as a 
restaurant-keeper in the Strand stared 
lately at a foreign lady who asked 
him over and over again, but all in 
vain, to supply her with “a chop 
lamb.” If order be important in 
modern languages, of far greater im- 
portance is it in a language like Latin, 
in which the order is so elastic and 
variable that a speaker can almost 
turn it which way he wills so as to 
bring out the sense he wants, and pre- 
sent his ideas exactly in the order in 
which they will tell most. 

In comparison with English, this 
power of order is the great power 
which an inflectional language pos- 
sesses, and the study of it helps us 
more than anything else to distinguish 
between the essence of a thought and 
its accidents, 

English sentences are too often 
without form and void: the thought 
needs no arranging before it is ex- 
pressed, and therefore it seldom gets 
it. Hence it is that we often read or 
hear long sentences which are unintel- 
ligible or ambiguous until the sense is 
drawn out in sentences longer still, or 
whose sense can only be determined 
by the stress of the voice. I remem- 
ber hearing the Dean of Norwich once 
quote the following as a good instance 
of such a sentence:—“‘ The Novum 
Organum of Bacon was not intended 
to supersede the Organon of Aristotle.’ 
An excellent sentence; but what 
does it mean? It is obvious that 
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according as the stress of the voice is 
changed it may bear any one of six 
meanings; if we say “‘the Vouwm Orga- 
mum of Bacon was not intended to 
supersede the Organon of Aristotle,” 
we should imply that some other work 
of Bacon’s did so supersede it; if we 
say “the Novum Organum of Bacon 
was not intended,” &c., we mean that 
some other author’s Novum Organum 
did so: if we lay stress on the word 
intended, we mean that the result was 
unforeseen by Bacon ; if on supersede, 
we imply that Bacon meant only to 
add to, or supplement, Aristotle’s 
work ; while by emphasising the Orga- 
non or Aristotle respectively, we should 
transfer the statement to some other 
of Aristotle's works, or to a work of 
the same title written by some other 
author. 

In Latin or Greek such an am- 
biguity would be impossible or in- 
excusable. In Latin every sentence 
is organically constructed ; no loose 
jumbling of words in the middle of a 
sentence without anything to indicate 
their mutual connection, no confusion 
of subject and predicate (if we except 
oracular statements) is permissible ; 
and to feel the force and beauty of the 
order of ideas in a sentence is as 
essential as to understand the meaning 
of the words. Yet frequently fairly 
good scholars are found who have 
never been taught to pay any atten- 
tion at all to the order of words in 
a sentence; and even many writers 
of Latin prose exercise books, if 
one may judge by the kind of Latin 
they furnish for their “keys,” seem 
to suppose that boys may begin by 
putting their words in a purely English 
order ; and that they will learn better 
afterwards. I believe, on the contrary, 
that you can't begin teaching the right 
order too soon. Order is no doubt a 
subtle subject to master; but there 
are certain plain rules which may and 
should be observed from the first. 
The verb especially should never be 
allowed to stand where it does in 
English. A boy should be taught that 
Cesar vicit hostem is not Latin, and 
that he should say Cesar hostem vicit, 


or Vicit hostem Cesar, according to cir- 
cumstances. He should be taught that 
the first and last places are the em- 
phatic places ; that the verb usually, 
unless for some special reason, comes 
last, the object or the subject first, 
according as the one or other is the 
more emphatic word; the subordi- 
nate ideas somewhere in between, 
and in their proper connection; and 
soon. He should be taught that the ad- 
jective usually comes after, not before 
its noun, and that it is no more Latin 
to say Romanus senatus et populus, 
than it would be English to say the 
people Roman instead of “the Roman 
people,” or “the people of Rome ;” 
that he should not say, as in English, 
“ When Cesar had conquered Gaul, he 
returned to Rome,” but Ceasar, quum 
vicisset Galliam, Romam rediit. His 
ear will thus gradually get trained to 
the niceties of order; he will learn to 
think as the Romans thought, and to 
put his English into a Roman mould 
before attempting to translate it. 

4. Another point of importance is 
this: from the moment that a boy is 
able to translate simple sentences cor- 
rectly into Latin, give him sentences 
which are not intended to be, and 
which cannot be, translated literally, 
but which must be put into a new 
shape before they can appear in Latin. 
This brings us to the great leap in the 
study of the language: the passage 
from the simple sentence to the com- 
pound sentence. This is an immense 
stride. To understand the various 
ways in which subordinate clauses can 
be used in Latin is a severe logical 
and linguistic discipline. It requires 
the student to take his own language 
to pieces—to analyse the thought—to 
grasp the logical relation of the parts 
to the whole: and having done so, to 
forge them into a new shape, in which 
those logical relations are accurately 
and scientifically expressed. He will 
thus learn that the words “to” and 
“that” are used in half a dozen dif- 
ferent senses in English, and that 
each meaning must be differently ex- 
pressed in Latin. He will find English 
loose everywhere: Latin everywhere 
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so exact, that if he does not think out 
logically the thought, he is bound to 
go wrong. To keep him right, point 
out and explain all the various 
meanings underlying common English 
phrases, and in what various ways 
they may be expressed in Latin. 
Take such a sentence as “ Seeing is 
believing.’’ The unregenerate scholar 
is bound at first sight to translate that 
into Videns est credens. What light he 
has gained when he has learnt the 
absurdity of such a sentence, and can 
at once resolve it into its logical 
equivalents : ‘To see is to believe ; ” 
“ When I see, then I believe;” ‘‘Those 
who see, believe ;”’ ‘‘A man cannot 
believe unless he sees;” ‘ What 
things I see, those I believe ;” &c., &e. 

If, again, he is able to grasp the true 
mode of rendering the present participle 
insuch phrases as “On seeing the enemy, 
he retired ;’’? and sees that in words 
like “a painting,” “a building,” it 
denotes not a process, but a result, he 
has made a great stride towards the 
power of accurate thinking So when 
he is made to realise that Latin has 
no present participle passive and no 
past participle active—truths which it 
takes ill-grounded scholars years to 
grasp—and knows in what various 
ways the meaning of those forms can 
be expressed in Latin — when he is 
confronted with such a phrase as 
“Those killed in battle,” and knows 
why it is absurd to renier it into 
“Illi interfecti”—he has gained a 
power of making fine logical distinc- 
tions which will be of value to him in 
whatever position in life he may be 
placed. An excellent instance of the 
kind of thought required to turn 
English into Latin is given in Mr, G. 
L. Bennett’s Second Latin Writer: he 
takes the simple word “ without,” and 
shows how many different ideas it may 
express, each requiring a different ren- 
dering in Latin :— 


1. ** Without hope” = sine spe. 
a = i 
2. “ Without the city = extra urbem. 
. “He is without courage” = virtuie 


4. “He went away without shutting the 
door ” = nec januam ‘ lausit. 
No, 244.—Von. x1. 
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5. “He was condemned without a hear- 
ing = causa indicta, 

6. “You cannot succeed without study” 
= nisi studes, 

7. “I never saw him without calling him 
a fool’? = quin appellaverim. 

8. “ He would not go without the general's 
leave” = injussu ducis, 

9. “His management was without suc- 
cess" = male rem gessit, 

The first step towards a proper 
rendering into Latin must be a 
careful analysis of the English. It 
is this that makes the study of 
Latin so valuable. A boy can trans- 
late into a modern language almost 
without thought ; but to translate in- 
to Latin he must first penetrate to 
the fountain-head of the thought, and 
thence descend again by new channels 
into new forms of speech. Not a 
page of English can be found which 
does not bristle with points which 
are totally non-Latin in form, and 
which can only be made into Latin 
by first extracting the kernel of 
the thought, and then transmuting 
it into Latin—the vague everywhere 
replaced by the exact, the abstract by 
the concrete, the indefinite by the posi- 
tive. Suck a process, I need scarcely 
say, is as valuable for gaining a mas- 
tery over English as over Latin: it is 
in this way that English and English 
grammar should be taught, and not 
by means of the pedantic and trivial 
technicalities—the miserable rubbish 
of endless and unmeaning distinctions 
—which we find in certain well-known 
grammars, which are or were only too 
much used in our schools. 

This leads us to a fifth point. 

5. Let the pupil be accustomed to 
use as little as possible—not at all 
would be best—the English-Latin 
Dictionary. Let him rely on the 
vocabulary in his own brain, and turn 
about his sentences till he brings 
them within range of what he knows. 
Nothing is more misleading and more 
weakening than the constant looking 
out of single words in a dictionary. 
In nine cases out of ten the dictionary 
word is the wrong word altogether. 
The usage of words in the two lan- 
guages is so different—the associations 

‘Z 
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they convey so incongruous—verbs need 
so often to be rendered by nouns, and 
nouns by verbs—that the dictionary 
is sure to lead astray. The dictionary 
will only help to write English with 
Latin words. The scholar should 
from the first be taught to break 
down his probably complicated or at 
least abstract English phrase into 
some simple concrete idea for which 
he can command the Latin. Asked to 
translate, “He was a general of consum- 
mate ability,” if he looks out ‘‘ consum- 
mate” and “ability” he must go wrong: 
he should think of the whole as equi- 
valent to “a good leader.” Or if the 
English begins, “ I have a great mind 
to change my profession,’’ the dic- 
tionary-hunter is safe to write, ‘‘ /ag- 
nam habeo mentem—(let us hope he is 
right there)— mutare professionem.” 
Instances of such renderings as “ He 
made a miss” into “ Puellam fecit” 
might be multiplied indefinitely by 
any teacher, and any number of 
ludicrous illustrations given of the 
folly of allowing students to trans- 
Jate literally into Latin ; but enough 
has been said. The same rule ap- 
plies to translation from Latin into 
English ; while every passage should 
be translated literally once, to make 
sure that the construction is under- 
stood, the scholar should be made 
to turn it into the best idiomatic 
English he can command. He should 
be taught especially to translate 
tersely; to use simple, plain, short 
words—above all, Saxon words—and 
not the monstrosities of long-winded 
pedantic Latin words which were 
threatening some time since to over- 
flood our honest English. He will call 
a place “a place,” not ‘a locality ;” 
a man will be “a man,” not “an in- 
dividual ; ” he will be “ill,” not “suf- 
fering from indisposition ;” and he will 
not follow the example of the para- 
phraser who improved— 
“ The fat stags champ the boughs 
On the Ciminian Hill” 


into “the corpulent stags masticate 
the ramifications on the undulating 
heights of the Ciminian forest.” 
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No pains should be spared to fill 
scholars with an abhorrence of such 
barbarous phraseology, and to teach 
them to take their example from 
writers like Horace, who used the 
plainest, simplest words of every-day 
life, rather than that of the semi- 
educated pretentious poetaster who 
could not express himself without 
interlacing his language with pe 
dantic words borrowed from the 
Greek, 

But it is not only the choice of 
words that has to be attended to in 
translation: to produce idiomatic 
English we must break up the strue- 
ture of the Latin, and put it into 
English forms, just as we break up 
English to turn it into Latin. In 
Latin the ordinary style of narration 
is through the organically constructed 
period; a mode of writing which is 
clear and logical in Latin, but which 
is apt to become intolerably confused 
in English. There is no finer logical 
exercise than that involved in analysing 
such a period, and translating it into 
pointed vigorous English. If I may 
be so rash as to give an example of a 
Latin period, and explain the kind of 
work which should be put upon it to 
make English of it, I would refer to 
Tacitus Annals I. Cap. 2 :— 


Postquam Bruto et Cassio caesis nella 
iam publica arma, Pompeius apud Siciliam 
exutoque Lepido, interfecto 
Antonio ne Iulianis quidem partibus nisi 
Cesar dux reliquus: posito triumviri 
nomine, consulem se ferens, et ad tuendam 
plebem tribunicio jure contentum, ubi 
militem donis, populum annona, cunctos 
duicedine otii pellexit, insurgere paallatim, 
munia senatus, magistratuum, legum in se 
trahere, nullo adversante, cum ferocissimi 
per acies aut proscriptione cecidissent, 
ceteri nobilium, quanto quis _ servitio 
promptior, opibus et honoribus extolle- 
rentur, ac novis ex rebus aucti tuta et 
praesentia quam vetera et periculosa 
mallent. 


oppressus, 


This is a fine example of the Latin 
period. In one single sentence, with 
only two principal verbs, we have some 
eighteen or nineteen distinct state 
ments, all marshalled without confu- 
sion in their natural logical order. To 
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translate this literally would be to 
produce chaos; but a little thought 
will enable ns to express the sense 
accurately, and yet in a fairly English 
form :— 


“The death of Brutus and Cassius had 
deprived the Republic of her last army. 
The defeat of Pompey in Sicily, the de- 
position of Lepidus, and the death of 
Antony left to Octavianus the undisputed 
leadership of the Julian party. Laying 
aside the title of Triumvir, he assumed 
the consulship, and professed that he 
would be satisfied with the powers of the 
tribunate for the protection of the people’s 
rights. Then winning over the army with 
largesses, the populace with cheap corn, 
all classes with the sweets of peace, he 
gradually raised his pretensions, and 
gathered into his own hands the functions 
of the senate, the magistrates, and the 
legislature. Opposition there was none; 
for the most independent spirits had fallen 
either on the field or in the proscriptions ; 
while the rest of the nobility, finding them- 
selves advanced to wealth and office in 
exact proportion to their servility, pre- 
ferred the safety of the present to the 
dangers of the past.” 


Even Messrs. Church and Brodribb, 
whose translation is often so good, 
seem to me scarcely to succeed in 
making English of this passage. 

6. On one other point, a caution 
seems to me to be required. Some 
excellent teachers practise and advo- 
cate what is styled the pitfall 
principle of teaching Latin prose; 
according to which the unhappy 
learner is to be taught truth by being 
perpetually and unsuspectingly lured 
into error. The system cannot be 
better described than in the words 
of one of its advocates, Dr. Abbott, 
author of an otherwise excellent little 
book on Latin prose. On p. vii. of the 
preface, Dr. Abbott says :— 


“The exercises are arranged on a prin- 
ciple that I have adopted for many years, 
and that I may call the pitfall principle, 
Each exercise contains a number of pit- 
falls, or traps, All traps that prove fatal 
are repeated in the following exercise, in 
adisguised form. If the fatality continues, 
the traps are repeated, always masked in 
different expressions, until even the weak- 
est pupil in the class gains experience 


ea 
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enough to warn him of danger. One 
instance will explain what is meant. In 
the first exercise of term the teacher sets, 
perhaps, ‘The excellent Balbus answered 
in haste, I asked you to come to Rome, 
and you promised to do so,’ &c. The 
bottom boy sends up, ‘ Egregius Balbus 
respondit celeritate, rogavi te venire ad 
Romam et tu promisisti facere ita. The 
teacher points out the correct expressions 
in each case. .... Then he sets some- 
thing like the following, only carefully 
dispersing the different traps through dif- 
ferent parts of the new exercise. . . . The 
old pitfalls are introduced, and one or two, 
not worth now mentioning, are intro- 
duced for the first time. It is needless to 
say that the bottom boy will fall into the 
same pitfalls four or five, or even ten, 
times ; but at last even the dullest avoid 
some pitfalls, and are found to have been 
goaded, or wearied, into something ap- 
proximating to thought.” 


Now it seems to me that the prin- 
ciple of instruction here advocated is 
a radically wrong principle. We want 
to lead a pupil to understand and use 
what is right; we insidiously lure him 
into what is wrong. We want him to 
understand as he goes along the reason 
for all the constructions he uses; we 
deliberately force him to attempt to 
translate passages which are chosen on 
the very ground that he does not, and 
cannot, understand them. We want 
him to glide naturally into correctness 
of thought and expression; we dia- 
bolically strew his path with diffi- 
culties which he cannot surmount. 
We want him to move swiftly and 
with * judgment through a difficult 
country; we begin by deliberately 
training him to expect to find a 
pitfall gaping under every sod, a 
spring-gun concealed beneath every 
bu-h. We ought to proceed in 
a manner diametrically opposed to 
this. We should lead on the intelli- 
gence of the pupil gradually, not dis- 
couraging him with difficulties to which 
he has no key, but, on the contrary, 
giving him all the confidence we can 
by making him feel that he will have 
to face no difficulties but such as can 
be solved by the weapons which have 
been already put into his hands. He 
should learn that there is no strange 

z 2 
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inexplicable mystery about the lan- 
guage, and that a little thought and 
common sense will keep him straight. 

We cannot take a better illustration 
than from the science of spelling. In 
teaching spelling, a good teacher takes 
care, as far as possible, that the cor- 
rect mode of spelling a word shall 
fasten itself in the eye and memory 
of the pupil, so that he may glide 
almost insensibly into the use of the 
correct form. When he propounds a 
new and difficult word, he will not 
conceal it in ambush, but he will 
first make the child notice the spell- 
ing of the word in a book; he will 
then write it upon a blackboard ; he 
will then ask the pupil to write out 
the word, or the passage, for dictation, 
with the correct spelling before him ; 
if he makes mistakes, he will make 
him write out correctly the words 
wrongly spelt; his object being, if 
possible, to secure that the only im- 
pression allowed to take hold of his 
mind shall be the correct impression, 
and that even in the case in which he 
makes a mistake, he shall have seen 
and noticed the word correctly spelt 
five or six times for every single time 
that he has seen it spelt wrongly. So 
should it be with other subjects ; we 
should not raise sudden insurmount- 
able objects to a pupil’s progress ; we 
should lead him to understand each 
new point as he goes along, and help 
him to feel how easy and natural the 
steps in his progress are, not how difli- 
cult they are; only increasing the 
difficulty of his task with the increase 
of his capacity to surmount it. It is 
impossible to estimate how much im- 
pression is left upon a boy’s mind by 
the mode in which he has for the 
first time worked out the construction 
of a sentence for himself. The effort 
which he has made to construct the 
sentence at all will cause every part 
of it, right or wrong, to cling to his 
memory like a burr; and no subse- 
quent correction of mistakes by the 
teacher will wipe out the original 
impression. Our object should be not 
to beguile into error, but to bring on 
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the pupil naturally ‘from point to 
point, so that if possible he shall not 
fall into error at all, or, at any rate, 
into no errors that are avoidable, 
Who has not felt, in learning a foreign 
language, that if one has allowed some 
tritling inaccuracy of gender, or termi- 
nation, or usage, to creep into one’s 
mouth, “ not all the king’s horses and 
all the king’s men” can pull it out 
again ¢ 

The “ pit fall principle ” of teaching 
Latin is essentially the principle of 
“how not to do it.” The infinite 
labour of such a method should be 
enough to warn off teachers from 
adopting it; for while the way of 
truth is one, the ways of error are 
infinite in number. The idea at the 
root of the principle is that we should 
learn error first, truth afterwards. 
The pupil is to have no guide to tell 
him which is which ; he is deliberately 
taught that Latin is a region of sur- 
prises, that every sentence has some 
dodge about it, and that the most 
likely way of being right is to avoid 
everything that seems natural and 
simple, and to take refuge in that “ un- 
expected” which ‘always happens.” 
Such a process is certain to confuse 
the understanding and to sow dis- 
trust of the ordinary powers of the 
mind and of ordinary methods. Such 
a process produces the men at Oxford 
and Cambridge who believe in the 
“art” of writing examination papers, 
and in the science of “tips.” It pro- 
duces the examiner (sometimes found 
amongst Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools) who holds it to be his first 
function to display the wisdom of the 
examiner ; who baffles and frightens 
a class of poor children by asking 
questions of a kind, or in a form, 
which makes them instinctively “ re- 
fuse” rather than jump into a possible 
trap; and who, for the simple and 
strictly definite aim of discovering the 
extent of the examinee’s knowledge, 
substitutes the boundless task of 
fathoming his ignorance. 


Grorce G. Ramsay. 
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A NIGHT WATCH. 


** Tout lasse, tout casse, tout passe.” 


I, 


Upon the threshold of her door she lies, 
The yellow harvest light is over all ; 

Once more she watches as the daylight dies ; 
Once more she watches the long shadows fall. 


Around, the silent land stretched waste and bare; 
Below, the waters rose and broke and fell; 

And throbbing through the heavy windless air 
Came the dull murmur of the distant swell. 


The wild white sea-gull screams above her head, 
And bloodless roses climb about the door, 
And in her heavy eyes delight is dead, 
And passion lies death-bound for evermore. 


Her naked feet rest on the sharp gray stone, 
Her empty hands fall idly still and cold, 

Her lips forget the joy they once had known, 
The vain sweet rapture that was theirs of old. 


II, 


The damp night wind is rising through the land, 
Stirring the grasses on the low sea wall, 

The chill sea mist creeps slow along the sand, 
And in the night the dark waves rise and fall. 


The midnight tide comes swiftly up the shore, 
Across the darkened sky the black clouds sweep, 
And still she watches by that silent door 


With dreamless eyes weighed down with pain and sleep. 


And hour by hour the restless waters rise, 


And drench her loosened hair with wind-blown spray ; 


About her weary feet the sea foam lies, 
And yet she watches—till the break of day. 
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Ill, 


Far off the sunk moon lingers, dim and red; 

Far off the pale dawn wakens, chill and gray ; 
Over the land a shadowy light is spread, 

And with the night the storm winds die away. 


The waves have brought their burden to her feet— 

Her drowntd Love, with blood-red seaweed crowned— 
Her drowntd Love (oh, bitter yoke and sweet 

With which Love’s hands our idle hearts have bound !) 


Silent and cold, low at her door he lies, 

About his brow clings close the tangled hair, 
And closed for ever are the blinded eyes— 

The passionate lips are still and calm and fair. 


Take back thy Love—he has come back at last— 
Take back thy Love of lonely desolate years ; 

Kiss his dead lips to life—forget the past— 
Wipe off the stain upon his brow with tears! 


IV. 


Slowly she rises—Life has run its race— 
Her gray eyes look upon his crownéd head, 
On the dark waters, on the calm white face— 
With dull dead eyes she looks upon the dead. 


No cry from her set lips—no flush of pain— 
He has come back; but she had long to wait ; 

Long weary years had she kept watch in vain— 
Love has come back, but he has come too late. 


Take back thy dead, oh strong, dark, ruthless Sea, 
Hide his fair face in beds of wind-blown foam ; 

Fear not, pale Death, he will be true to thee! 
Fear not, O Sea, he will not leave thy home! 


Over the threshold drifts the tide. The door 
Is shut. The waves have borne their dead away. 

The Watcher is within—but never more 

Will she keep watch until the break of day. 
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THE HALCYON’S NEST. 


** Like the water-fowl, 
They built their nests among the ocean waves.” 


We have most of us in spirit climbed 
that “rude brick campanile” of Tor- 
cello from whose summit Mr. Ruskin 
unfolded to us a sunset view, so 
dreamlike and so strange, that we 
seemed to gaze upon it through— 
‘—Magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn.” 


Some few of us have been privileged, 
gently swayed on the waters of the 
Adrian Sea, to watch such another 
sunset over these same moorlands of 
gleaming sea-weed — with the music 
of his words in our hearts— until 
the fiery west seemed to us to catch 
an added glow from the flaming 
battlements of Altinum: the boom 
of the great bells to ring out an 
alarm at the Hun’s approach, and 
the noise of the busy city to gather 
itself up into a “lament from the 
multitude of its people, seeking, like 
Israel of old, a refuge from the 
sword in the paths of the sea.”! It 
is only when one goes out solitary 
in the evening into the gloom of the 
deserted islands that one realises the 
sacrifice of the men who founded 
Venice; leaving the pleasantest and 
richest of the lands of Italy, in which 
they had been bred, for the ‘‘ formless 
waste and stagnant pools of the sterile 
shore of the sea.’’ I quote from the 
Niirnberg Chronicle, which goes on to 
reflect, ‘Doubtless they were driven 
by the hand of God to take those 
places, so soon to become chief, which 
no prudence would have chosen in times 
of peace and of security.” 

Who were they !—is a question that 
must have occurred to every one whose 
heart is moved with pity for their fate. 
1 Stones of Venice, vol. ii, p. 12. 





Its answer demands an investigation 
of the early history of the peoples who 
inhabited the little corner of land 
which is bounded on the north by 
the Noric or Carnic Alps, on the east 
by the Julian Alps and Istria, and on 
the south by the stretch of Adriatic 
shore between Istria and the mouths 
of the Po. In short, the ancient 
Venetia. And this is necessary, be- 
cause it is agreed on all hands that 
Venice proper was founded by the 
men who fled before Attila from the 
ruins of Aquileia, Altinum, Concordia, 
and Padua. 


** A few in fear, 
Flying away from him whose boast it was 
That the grass grew not where his horse had 
trod, 
Gave birth to Venice.” 


This Venetia, the north-eastern key 
to Italy, has been perhaps more than 
any other portion of that kingdom the 
subject of antiquarian tradition and 
myth. The story of the first settle- 
ment on her shores takes us back to 
the days immediately after the flood, 
when Fetonte, the son of Ham, the son 
of Noah, being sent into the west by 
Janus, Ogyges, and Saturn, occupied 
the tract between Istria and the 
mouths of the Po. He left a son 
Venetus, who built the most ancient 
city Venetia, on the left bank of the 
river Piave, which now is a _ wilder- 
ness. And this legend Piloni gives 
on the authority of M. Porcius Cato, 
adding naively, “if those are really 
the works of Cato which among us 
are attributed to him.’’ We should 
naturally refer this legend to the 
early days of Christianity in Italy, 
on the principle that, as for us 
English the coming of the Norman 
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Conqueror, so for the early Christian 
the hero of the flood, and for the 
pagan of Greek or Latin race the 
destruction of Troy was the source of 
nobility. Nor is the complementary 
tradition lacking which should confer 
upon the Roman colonist of Venetia 
his patent of distant nobility. The 
siege of Troy is the epic which, of 
all others, holds undying sway over 
the minds of men. To this day the 
peasants of Italy in the country dis- 
tricts, chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
Pistoia, introduce a vernacular version 
of it into their Maggi, or May dra- 
matic plays—open-air representations 
resembling the Passionspiel of the 
Oberammergau—and it is no fallacy 
to assert that it is to them a more 
living reality than the representation 
of incidents of modern civilised life 
by Sardou or Ferrari is to the 
dwellers in the cities. 

The destruction of Troy was pro- 
bably to the early Romans what the 
expulsion from Eden was to our 
fathers—the date of the casting forth 
of man upon the earth to fulfil his 
destiny independently of a peddling 
Providence. So arose the tradition of 
the second settling. Hereitis. When 
Antenor, the brother of Priam and son 
of Laomedon, escaped from the flames 
of Troy, he took with him his nephew, 
Priam the younger, and about twelve 
thousand people. Taking ship, he 
made for the northernmost shore of 
the Adriatic, and coming to the islands 
about the mouths of the Po, there 
settled, that he might be free from 
lordship and jurisdiction of all other 
peoples. 

Another account states that Venetia, 
or at any rate the islands, were then 
held by Greeks, whom Antenor, with 
his Paphlagonians or Heneti, expelled, 
taking their settlements by storm. 
These were the Greeks who, coming 
over with Hercules, settled in fair 
Venice, and called the aborigines 
Euganei, or well-born. 


** Quique gravi remo limosis segniter undis 
Lenta paludose proscindunt stagna Ra- 
venne, 
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Tum Trojana manus tellure antiquitus orti 

Euganea, profugique sacris Antenoris oris, 

Nec non cum Venetis Aquileia supertiuit 
armis.’ 


The aborigenes are variously styled 
Tuscans and Euganeans, and are re- 
presented by the annalists as making 
peace with the invading Trojans, and 
living on amicable terms with them. 
It is very interesting to find Tuscans 
in this corner, supporting, as it does, 
the theory that the Etruscans passed 
into Italy from the north-east. Italian 
chroniclers report that Gomer, son of 
Japhet, came into Italy one hundred 
and thirty years after the flood, and 
founded many colonies on both sides 
of the Apennines, and that these 
colonists were called Tuscans (or 
sacred people) because they sacrificed 
to the great God; but, afterwards 
expelled by the Celts, they retreated 
into the Alps which are between Italy 
and Germany. As we shall see, it was 
by this route that the Huns under 
Attila made their famous raid upon 
Italy. May not their predecessors, 
Altaic-Oural peoples, restless and 
nomadic, have swept across the great 
Russian plain, and, coming into the 
land of promise through Venetia, 
have settled in the Tuscan forests? 
The supposition is not an extravagant 
one: it is merely the reference of a 
migration back some centuries—many 
centuries, it is true—but civilisation 
was completely at a standstill, and 
there could have been nothing in the 
condition of the ancestors to prevent 
their undertaking what their descen- 
dants did. What, for instance, could 
exceed the savagery of the Huns 
thus described by an eye-witness, 
Ammianus Marcellinus ? 

“The Huns surpass in ferocity and 
in barbarity all that one can imagine 
of barbarous and of savage... 
Their thick-set bodies, with enormous 
superior members, and heads out of 
all proportion, give them a monstrous 
appearance. You would say that they 
are beasts on two feet.’’ They were 
beings who, under human form, lived 
in the state of beasts. For their food 
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they used neither seasonings nor fire ; 
the roots of wild plants, and flesh 
made tender between their thighs and 
the backs of their horses, formed their 
nourishment. They never used a 
plough ; they inhabited neither houses 
nor huts, for every walled inclosure 
appeared to them a sepulchre, and they 
did not think themselves safe under 
aroof. They wore a linen tunic, which 
was allowed to rot upon the body, and 
over it threw a cloak made of the 
skins of rats. They spent their lives 
on horseback ;— ‘there they hold 
meetings, buy and sell, eat and drink ; 
sleep, even, stretched upon the necks 
of their steeds,”’ 

Three hundred years earlier, Tacitus, 
speaking of the Finns (a race of North 
Eastern Europe, which was reduced 
to subjection by the Mongols, and 
engulfed by the Hunnic confedera- 
tions of the Oural and Caspian line), 
does not draw a much more hopeless 
picture.’ We should seek in vain among 
the accounts which travellers and mis- 
sionaries have given us of the inhabit- 
ants of the South Sea Islands, or of 
the wilds of Patagonia, for a state of 
deeper moral depravity or of more 
profound destitution of intellectual 
life. 

So deeply were the German races 
impressed with such foul and incor- 
rigible bestiality, that among the 
earliest of their national chants— 
which among the Goths took the 
place of historical records—we find 
a tradition ascribing the origin of the 
Huns to demons and sorceresses. In 
the days of King Filimer, the scalds 
recount, women suspected of sorcery— 
All-ruanes—who enticed the soldiery 
away from military duty by their 
blandishments, were banished from 
the army, and driven into the wilds 
of Scythia. There these damned 
women met foul spirits wandering 
like them in the desert, and from 


1 “Fennis mira feritas, foeda paupertas : non 
arma, non equi, non penates: victui herba, 
Vestitui pelles, cubile humus ; sola in sagittis 
spes, quas, inopia ferri, ossibus asperant.”— 
Tacit. Germ. 46, 
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their union sprang the fierce race of 
the Huns. This tradition must have 
gained very wide-spread credence, for 
we find Simon of Keza, the earliest 
and most celebrated compiler of Hun- 
garian chronicles—who wrote at the 
express request of Ladislas III. about 
the end of the thirteenth century— 
setting himself seriously to prove the 
impossibility of procreation by spirits, 
seeing that they have neither flesh nor 
bones. ‘“ Hence it is clear,” he con- 
cludes, “‘that the Hungarians sprang, 
like the other nations of the world, 
Jrom a man and a woman.” 

Such were the men who—united 
into one vast army by the genius 
of Attila — swept down from the 
Scythian wilds which had produced 
them, ravaged the fairest provinces 
of Italy, and closed the annals of 
Roman civilisation. They formed the 
thongs of that scourge, so unsparing 
and so resistless, that men have ceased 
to call it by any other name than that 
of “ The scourge of God.” 

Let us consider upon whom it fell. 
We learn from Livy that in 186 B.c. 
the transalpine Gauls, probably a 
Celtic people, came into the province 
of Venice, and set about building a 
city. The Roman senate demanded 
explanations from the chiefs of the 
tribe from which the people had come 
out, and got for answer that they 
disclaimed responsibility, not having 
authorised the emigration; where- 
upon the proconsul advanced upon the 
infant town. The Gauls surrendered 
at once; there were twelve thousand 
of them, armed chiefly with agricul- 
tural implements; and, stripped of 
their possessions, they were ordered 
to return whence they had come. 
Ill-brooking that they should lose 
these implements, they sent messen- 
gers to Rome to complain of the 
matter. These, introduced to the 
senate by the pretor, declared that, 
the population being excessive in Gaul, 
they, driven by lack of land and by 
the pressure of poverty to seek a 
settlement, had crossed the Alps, and 
had settled on those lands which they 
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perceived to be uncultivated, being 
solitudes. And they had begun to 
build a town, which was a proof that 
they had not come to offer violence to 
any one. A few days after they had 
made peace with Claudius, and sur- 
rendered themselves into the good 
faith, rather than into the power, of 
the Roman people, they were ordered 
to leave field and city; and they had 
had it in mind to go quietly away 
into what lands they might, but that 
their arms were taken away from 
them, and all the other implements 
which they carried and used; and 
they prayed the senate and the 
Roman people not to treat them— 
harmless, surrendered folk — more 
harshly than enemies. It is satis- 
factory to know that their prayer 
was in great measure heard. Rome 
was still just. But the poor Gauls 
were sent across the Alps again, and a 
stern injunction was thundered to the 
parent tribe to “ keep its multitude at 
home.” 

I have mentioned this incident to 


show, first, the tendency of the 
northern and _ barbarous nations 
southwards, urged by the nomad 


tribes which poured into Germany 
from Scandinavia; and, secondly, 
Venetia as the point of contact be- 
tween Roman civilisation and northern 
barbarism. They were only separated 
by the Alps. In 181 B.c., during the 
Istrian war, the military colony of 
Aquileia was founded. After some 
debate, it was determined to establish 
it as a Latin colony—-not one of 
Roman citizens—and land was ac- 
cordingly allotted to the soldiery in 
the following proportions :—Three 
thousand foot-soldiers received about 
thirty-one acres each, the centurions 
sixty-two acres each, and the equites 
eighty-eight acres each, About ten 
years later, the Aquileians sent to 
Rome, begging the senate to take 
measures for the due fortification of 
the new town, which was in danger 
from the Istrians and Illyrians. We 
have just seen the Roman account 
of her foundation: there is a Hunnic 
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legend about it as well. I abridge 
from the Chronica Hungarorum (thir- 
teenth century) of Bishop Chartuicius.' 

After leaving Cologne (where he 
had slain Saint Ursula and the eleven 
thousand virgins), Aquila (or Attia), 
the king of the Huns, came into 
Lombardy, where he found many and 
fair cities adorned with walls and 
decorated with loftiest towers, all of 
which he destroyed and wasted the 
land, earning for himself the name of 
“Plaga Dei.” Desirous of conquest, 
he set out for Rome. At midnight, 
when he slept, a holy angel appeared 
to him, saying— 

“The Lord God Jesus Christ teach- 
eth thee. Enter not with thy ferocity 
into the holy city Rome, where re- 
pose the bodies of my apostles, but 
turn and avenge my chosen King 
Casimir, who served me faithfully, 
with entire affection of his heart 
and mind, it the parts of Slavonia 
and Croatia—avenge him upon those 
who foully and traitorously slew him. 
For they said, ‘Never shall there be 
king over us, but we ourselves shall 
reign.’ Moreover, I shall cause thy 
generation after thee to visit Rome 
in humility, and to have a perpetual 
crown.” 

Having said these things, the angel 
went away. And when it was morn- 
ing the king moved his armies into 
the province of Venice, and came upon 
the shore of the sea, and there built a 
new city, and called it Aquileia in 
honour of his name, and to remind 
posterity of it; wherefore it took 
its name from Aquila, king of the 
Hungarians. 

Too late, my good bishop, by more 
than six hundred years! It is a curl 
ous speculation how the city did get 
its name. Sabellicus derives it, with 
great appearance of probability, from 
the eagles or standards of the Roman 
legions ; and in confirmation, he states 
that in his time the arms of the city 
bore a tawny eagle. And, strangely 

1 This and subsequent quotations from 


Hungarian chronicles are taken from Mons. 
Amedée Thierry’s Histoire d Attila. 
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enough, every notable event in the 
history of the city has a bird story 
attached to it. Attila was encouraged 
to prolong the siege of it by the sight 
of white storks flying away from the 
city with their young on their backs ; 
and when the governor Menapus left 
by night with all the inhabitants, 
leaving wooden images on the bul- 
warks to personate soldiers, the 
Hunnic king was first apprised of 
the deception by seeing an eagle 
perch upon one of the figures. The 
pigeons which have their home in 
the campanile of the great piazza of 
Venice at this day, and the reverent 
care with which they are tended, are 
doubtless connected with the bird- 
myths which group about the begin- 
nings of the city. But the eagle which 
preceded the invincible legions of Rome 
has given place to the dove which 
announced the birth of the Prince of 
Peace: the black rock that afforded 
scant footing to the fugitives from the 
scourge of God has been paved with 
marble—a very table for the white- 
winged doves. 

The other principal parent-city was 
Altinum, situated about twenty miles 
to the north of Aquileia, anciently 
called Antenoris, just as Villani called 
the first Venice Antenora. It is a 
lovely little town, set upon a spur of 
the Alps—an outpost on the Austrian 
frontier. 

Tradition refers the foundation of 
the city and the elevation of the hill 
upon which it stands to Attila. Dur- 
ing the siege of Aquileia, the king of 
the Huns was at a loss for a fortress 
to which he might escape in case of 
reverse, and also for a point of obser- 
vation commanding the plain about 
Aquileia. He selected Utinum or 
Altinum, the modern Udine. Each 
of his soldiers brought his helmet full 
of earth, and his shield laden with 
stones, from which in an incredibly 
short time—three days, says the his- 
torian—the mountain grew, and on its 
summit he built a very strong castel- 
lated fortress, which was still to be 
seen in the sixteenth century. This 
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absurd legend was quite current in the 
middle ages; in fact, Otto of Freis- 
ingen, in his chronicle, expresses ad- 
miration for the constructive skill of 
the Huns, and wonder at their num- 
bers—‘‘a marvellous multitude”—as 
evidenced by this mountain which 
they had raised so rapidly, and which 
he himself had seen. 

Before passing to the incidents 
of the siege of Aquileia, which 
immediately preceded that of Alti- 
num, and to the result of which 
Venice owes her existence, I wish 
to trace the influence and condi- 
tions which combined to form the 
noble, steadfast race of men, the stamp 
of whose character and genius the 
queen of the Adriatic bore through 
centuries. What those characteristics 
were, every chronicler lingers over with 
a loving insistency; and we find the 
most complete and authentic confirma- 
tion of them in a letter which Cassio- 
dorus wrote from Ravenna to the 
tribunes of the Lagoons, at the com- 
mand of the emperor Theodoric during 
the famine of 528, calling upon them 
for assistance in the transport of pro- 
visions. He speaks of these island- 
homes, facing the fair Ionian shores, 
as covered with houses like Halcyons’ 
Nests, in groups, built upon rocks clad 
with soil, which had been brought 
from the neighbouring continent, and 
kept in position by ozier-hurdles. 
This their only rampart against the 
encroachment of the sea.’ 

Fish formed almost their only sub- 
sistence ; poverty and wealth lived on 
equal terms together ; the same nour- 
ishment for every family, the same 
thatched roof for every house. There 
jealousy had no place, nor envy. Salt- 
works were their principal labour. 
The cylinder of the salt-maker took 
the place of the plough of the labourer 
and of the sickle of the reaper, for salt 


1 It is curious to note that the Celtic races 
when hunted have very often taken refuge in 
the water. The Scotch and Irish buildings in 
tarns and peat bogs, and the pfahlbauten, or 
lacustrine dwellings of Switzerland, will occur 
to the reader’s memory. 
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was their culture and their harvest. 
And Cassiodorus summoned them to 
get ready those ships which they 
attached to the rings of their walls 
like domesticated animals. Such the 
origin of the gondola, From other 
accounts we learn that these fugitive 
settlers were most worthy, noble and 
rich men, who coming down before 
the inroad of the Huns, brought with 
them their treasure and their wives, 
and betook themselves to fishing and 
the making of salt. The wealthier 
engaged in merchandise, and some 
remained at home to make laws and 
to maintain order in the city. And 
their first care was for religion. The 
priests looked not for luxury, nor for 
vain pleasures, but held their charge 
in virtue and continency. One man 
was not distinguished from another by 
wealth ; but they all lived together in 
love and innocence, paying no respect 
to clothing, but to honesty, to which 
rightly they gave the honour. “ You 
would have thought,’’ says Sabellico, 
“that it was a company, not of fugi- 
tive citizens, but of ancient philoso- 
phers reposing in peace.”’ 


** Genti v’eran con occhi tardi e gravi, 
Di grand ’autoritd nei lor sembianti : 
Parlavan rado, con voci soavi.” 


Perhaps the most striking feature 
of this primitive picture is the care 
for religion, which took precedence 
even of magisterial measures. One 
would surely expect that a race of 
men, dispersed, seeking refuge from a 
barbarous and merciless foe in places 
which they were unable to fortify, 
would devote their first energies to 
the establishment of some sort of 
military discipline, in which the chief 


men for strength or counsel would 
form an oligarchical rule. But the 


Providence which ordered the limits 
of the rise and fall of the Adriatic 
tide, and sent the currents along the 
baffling sinuosities of their courses, 
that Venice might be possible, or- 
dained as well that her founders 
should be noble and equal and toil- 
loving—true descendants in spirit of 
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the fishermen who, at the beginnings 
of the religion of renunciation, were 
the companions of its Christ, and at 
His bidding left all and followed Him. 
And having so ordained, prepared them 
for their task by means of the patri- 
archal church of Aquileia. 

This church was founded, according 
to the old tradition preserved in the 
Acts of the Saints, by S. Mark, who, 
being in Rome with Peter and Paul, 
was ey instructed in the life of 
Jesus of Nazareth, and sent by Peter 
to Aquileia, which was then a very 
famous city. His preaching was most 
successful, converting a great multi- 
tude ; and he there founded a church, 
“in most wise care for worship and in 
inviolable solidity of faith.” There, 
too, he is said to have written his 
Gospel. The notices of this church 
are of an entirely traditional and un- 
trustworthy character until the end 
of the third century. After Hilary, 
who was ordained Bishop of Aquileia 
in the year 276, the episcopal list is 
tolerably complete. Hilary was very 
famous in his life and martyrdom; he 
was beheaded in 286 for refusing to 
sacrifice to pagan gods. His violent 
death marks the fate of almost every 
bishop of this persecuted church for 
another hundred years. Paganism 
was the religion of the state, and 
paganism in its latest and most 
inane form, when every occasion called 
into existence a new divinity. As 
an example, I may cite the dedication 
of a temple to Venus the Bald, to 
commemorate the heroism of the 
women of Aquileia during the siege 
of the city by Maximin in 283, when 
they cut off their hair, and gave it 
to make bow-strings of, when cords 
failed. The Aquileians were con- 
tinually in tribulation. For, at first, 
their city, the capital of the province 
of Venetia, was torn asunder by two 
religious factions, and her annals are 
surcharged with revolting tales of per- 
secutions and martyrdoms of old men 
and maidens. There are few more 
pathetic incidents in the Lives of the 
Saints than the butchery of the vener- 
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able Bishop Grisogonus on the sands 
at Grado, whither he had fled for 
security. 

And no one can look at Paul 
Veronese’s Martyrdom of Sta. Giustina 
—the huge picture over the altar in 
the church at Padua, dedicated to the 
virgin saint—without a thrill of admi- 
ration for the constancy of that king’s 
daughter, who looks upwards wistfully 
as if she heard the cherubim singing 
to their instruments in atry ring about 
the Madonna, while the brute Roman 
soldier, at a glance from his pitiless 
and utterly unchivalrous chief, plunges 
a knife into the maiden’s breast. Dio- 
detian, too, sent down orders to slay 
the Christians of Aquileia. The year 
382 put a term to religious persecu- 
tion; for in it, Gratianus, the second 
emperor of the western empire, enacted 
that all peoples should be converted to 
the religion which the Apostle Peter 
had showed to the Romans, and which 
the Pope Damasus practised; and 
further decreed that all who refused 
should be held as heretics and damned. 
It is very noteworthy that at this time 
the patriarchate of Aquileia governed 
twenty-seven suffragan bishoprics. But 
scarcely had the fear of persecution 
been removed, and liberty of worship 
secured to the Church, when it was 
beset by foreign invaders. First came 
Alaric ; then Radagaisus, who, starting 
from Dalmatia and Istria with 200,000 
Goths, and passing through Venetia, 
took and destroyed Padua, and wasted 
the whole province, vowing that he 
would offer up Roman blood to his 
gods. He proceeded into Tuscany, 
where he was surrounded on the hill 
of Fiesolt by the Romans under 
Stilicho, and destroyed, he and his 
army, by hunger, rather than by the 
sword. 

A few years later Alaric returned, 
took Rome, and left it in flames, 
These incursions passed by Aquileia 
as too strong for successful siege. In 
the midst of the plain which sweeps 
down from the Julian Alps to the sea, 
the watchmen on the towers of Aquileia 
saw the robber-bands swoop down upon 
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the teeming province, and return blood- 
stained and booty-laden. Secure witliin 
their moat encircled walls, the artificer 
soldiers of Aquileia thought only of 
the ruin which the fair-haired Goths 
had wrought in their campagna, leav- 
ing the vines, dragged from their airy, 
festooned arbourage, bruised under 
hasty feet, and the trees felled for 
firing and for shafts and for chariots, 
In that fair sunny land that crowned 
itself with flowers and with vine- 
tendrils, as for holiday, at the first 
breath of the approaching spring, re- 
sounded in 452 the cursed hoofs of the 
Hunnic cavalry. For Attila, taking 
short repose after his defeat by Actius 
in Gaul, left his quarters by the 
Danube in midwinter, and, advancing 
by rapid marches, passed the Julian 
Alps at Laibach, crossed the river 
Isonzo unchallenged, and made his 
first halt before the walls of Aquileia. 
We have already seen what manner of 
people these Huns were. Their king 
was even more terrible. Short and 
broad-chested, he had an enormous 
head, small deep-set eyes, thin hair, 
a flat nose, and a very dark complexion. 
When he walked, he carried his head 
thrown back ; and his way of gazing all 
round restlessly and curiously gave to 
him an imperious and proud appear- 
ance. He was terrible in his wrath, 
vindictive and merciless to his foes; 
overthrowing to destroy, rather than 
to pillage, and slaying that he might 
leave a thousand corpses exposed to 
the view of the living. Yet he was 
just to his subjects and accessible to 
submissive petitions. In his dress 
he was extremely simple, but cleanly ; 
his food was of uncooked meat, served 
upon wooden platters; but in his 
passions he was unbridled, addicted 
to drink, and his children are said 
to have formed almost a_ people. 
Although he had numberless wives, he 
added a fresh one almost every day. 
No religion claimed him for a votary ; 
in lieu, he had attached to his court 
sorcerers, who read to him his fate in 
critical circumstances. 

Strangely enough, the quality which 
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pre-eminently distinguished this re- 
markable man was a subtlety of 
strategic and diplomatic skill which 
was more than a match for the astute- 
ness of the Roman general A‘tius, and 
which secured for him the allegiance 
of Italy without shedding blood, ex- 
cept upon her thresholds, Venice and 
Lombardy. To his statecraft, too, is 
due the vast confederacy of barbarous 
tribes: Ostro-Goths, Burgundians, 
Franks, and Gauls, which gave him 
an empire co-extensive with the 
Roman, and enabled him to combat 
successfully the last efforts of Latin 
civilisation. A great part of the in- 
fluence of Attila upon the unsettled 
semi-nomadic inhabitants of the con- 
tinent of Europe was due to a super- 
stition. The peoples of Scythia wor- 
shipped a naked sword, buried in the 
ground so that the point alone ap- 
peared above the surface. This sword 
of Mars, as the Romans called it, 
became neglected, and for centuries 
even the position of it was forgotten. 

A Hunnie drover, one of whose 
heifers had been severely wounded 
in the hoof by treading upon the 
sharp point, drew it from the ground, 
and presented it to King Attila, who 
recognised in its recovery a sign of 
the confirmation of his sovereignty 
over all peoples by the gods. This 
interpretation of the incident he dili- 
gently spread abroad, and from that 
day spoke and acted as master and 
emperor of all the barbarians. 

Such was the army and such the 
leader that in 452 began the siege 
of Aquileia. The town was and is 
situated in the bosom of the most 
northern bay of the Adriatic, about 
seven miles inland, a little to the west 
of the river Natissa, which flows down 
from the height Piz di Crem. From 
this river a stream was diverted and 
turned into a moat, which completely 
encircled the city walls, crowned with 
many and fair towers. It was con- 
sidered impregnable on account of its 
natural position and of its artificial 
strength of battlement and tower. 
Only once had it succumbed, when 


the engineers of Julian built towers 
equal in height to those of the city, 
and floated them across the moat, 
Now, however, the Aquileians had to 
do with barbarians unskilled in any 
but predatory warfare, and watched 
the camp of their foes with no feelings 
of unusual apprehension. For three 
months the siege lasted uneventfully, 
and the Huns began to murmur at an 
inaction which threatened to deprive 
them of that year’s harvest of spoils, 
Attila himself, dispirited, debated 
whether or not to raise the siege, 
If he persevered, he foresaw nothing 
but failure; and the flagging spirits 
and open murmurs of his soldiers 
warned him that his only bond of 
alliance with them was success. 

If he abandoned the siege, he dared 
not proceed into Italy, leaving so 
strong a fortress in his rear. He 
knew his old antagonist Aétius too 
well to give him such an advantage, 
So he deliberated as he walked round 
the walls of Aquileia seeking inspi- 
ration, when he saw the white storks 
fly away from the city with their 
young on their backs, as rats leave 
a sinking ship. He immediately 
communicated the good omen to his 
soldiery, and called upon them to 
redouble their efforts, with such good 
eflect, that after a very few days the 
battering rams, plied by hopeful arms, 
made breaches in the vaunted walls, 
through which poured the merciless 
and eager Huns. ‘The city had fallen. 
We hear of no terms of surrender, no 
conditions of capitulation ; the enemy 
rushed in, sword in hand, unrestrain- 
able, fired with long-unsated thirst for 
blood and greed of plunder. The swift 
escaped by flight, the weak perished by 
the sword. We read of one young and 
beautiful woman called Dougna, who, 
wrapping her head in her veil, flung 
herself headlong from the ramparts 
to escape dishonour. How many more, 
fair and young as she, suffered deaths, 
more tragical and more pitiful, we 
shall never know—gquia carent vate 
Those who escaped, fled to 
Grado, whither, in anticipation of 
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the siege, the Aquileians had sent 
their treasure, their wives and their 
children. There stood the little exiled 
band, driven to the brink of that 
oft-sung sea whose shores had been 
reddened by the blood of saints under 
Roman persecution, as now the north- 
ern sky was reddened by the flames 
from the barbarian torches that made 
a bontire of their homes. 

And Attila went on to Altinum, 
which he levelled with the ground 
and burned, Its inhabitants, with 
those of Concordia which shared the 
same fate, in sad groups on the sea- 
shore, looked back towards the hills 
from whence came help no more, and 
with stern resolve launched rafts, and 
steered towards the sombre islets, now 
submerged and now exposed as the tide 
advanced or receded, which offered an 
asylum secure only because of its 
bleakness and obscurity. 

It is impossible to measure the 
extent of their tribulation, who ex- 
changed the well-drawn furrows of 
the fruitful Trevisan glebes for the 
uncertain rippling of the Adrian 
wave, the lowing of fat cattle and 
the bleating of white-fleeced flocks for 
the shriek of the sea-bird and the 
monotonous lapping of the fretful 
waters against frail ozier sea-fences, 
and golden grain and purple grape 
for the sea-harvesting of fish and 
dulse and sea-weed. We can imagine 
in what sadness of heart these fugitives 
brought out the soil from the main- 
land with which they raised the level 
of their island-homes beyond the reach 
of advancing tides, remembering, as 
they prepared these shifting sands for 
permanent habitation, the rock-founded 
city set upon a hill which they had left. 
Altinum had six gates, we are told, 
which gave their names, to perpetuate 
remembrance of them, to six of the 
islands upon which her sons had 
settled; to wit, Torcellum, Major- 
bium, Buranum, Amorianum, 
stantiacum, and Amianum. 

It will be observed that the migra- 
tion to the islands is here fixed at 452 
a.D. The generally accepted account 


Con- 


is that the fugitives, before the Hun- 
nic invasion, from Padua, settled on 
Rivus Altus (Rialto); those from 
Concordia on Caprula; those from 
Altinum on Torcellum and Mauria- 
num; Opitergium sent hers to Equi- 
lium; Alteste and Silices to Philis- 
tine, Metamaucus, and Clodia. But a 
very ancient record in the Paduan 
Archives points to a settlement on 
Rialto thirty-one years earlier, viz. 
in 421. This document has many 
points of coincidence with that of De 
Monaci, quoted by Mr. Ruskin in the 
first note in the appendix to the first 
volume of his Stones of Venice. It 
states that in view of the inroads of the 
Goths and other barbarous peoples, the 
consuls and senate of Padua judged it 
expedient, at a meeting held on the 17th 
day before the kalends of April (16th 
of March), 421, to enact the building 
of a port on the island Rivus Altus, 
and the appointment of biennial con- 
suls to superintend the work of 
construction. And it was further 
decreed that the inhabitants of the 
other islands should be forced to come 
to dwell in this new port, as well as 
people from the marshes and generally 
from the province of Venice ; and that 
a naval station should there be es- 
tablished as a defence and a refuge. 
Accordingly, on the 8th day before 
the kalends of April (25th of March), 
about mid-day, the foundations of the 
new city were laid by Albertus Fale- 
trius, Thomas Candianus, and Zeno 
Daulus, consuls. 

And in that year there is a notice 
of the building of the church of San 
Jacopo on Rialto, ex voto for the 
checking of a fire which had originated 
in the house of Entinopos, a Greek 
shipbuilder. There is considerable 
ground for the conjecture that Rialto 
was the principal, if not the earliest 
settlement ; in fact, Venice was called 
Rialto for nearly seven centuries. 

Repeated inroads on the part of the 
barbarian tribes prevented the return 
of these refugees to their former homes. 
But Aquileia appears to have been 
re-peopled, for it was only in 571, 
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according to Dandolo, that the metro- 
politan see of Aquileia was transferred 
to Grado. At the transference of the 
see and consecration of the new me- 
tropolitan Church of Sta. Eufemia at 
Grado, the patriarch Helias, in his 
address to the suffragan bishops, de- 
clared that the city Aquileia was first 
entirely destroyed by Attila, king of 
the Huns ; later shattered by inroads 
of the Goths and of other barbarians, 
and at the time of his address was 
unable to withstand the scourge of the 
impious Lombard race under Alboin. 
The foundation of Venice was coin- 
cident with the fall of the western 
empire. Attila, advancing upon Rome, 
was met on the banks of the Mincio, 
not by phalanxed legions, nor by the 
serried ranks of armed defenders of 
an outraged country, but by a peaceful 
pope, who, by a word, stayed the ad- 
vancing Hun. How rapid the decay 
of Rome may be realised from the fact 
that she who had successfully resisted 
the Hunnic raid upon Gaul, had not 
sufficient vitality left a year later to 
lead a single army into the field to 
defend her own existence. How strange 
it is that the barbarous and _head- 
strong king should have been deterred 
from the crowning triumph of his 
career by superstitious dread, the very 
weapon which he himself had used, as 
we have seen. to found and consolidate 
his power. Legend says that Attila, 


taxed with his weakness in lending 
too ready an ear to the exhortations 
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of Leo the Great, replied: “It is not 
the priest that has driven me back, 
but another, who, standing behind 
him with drawn sword, threatened 
me with death if I obeyed not.” 

It is a very significant fact that 
the list of emperors of the western 
empire was closed by Romulus Augus- 
tulus, the son of Orestes, a Pannonian, 
the principal secretary of Attila, 

With Italy in ruins, and overrun by 
pitiless robber-bands, our peaceful 
islanders wrung, in Christian resigna- 
tion, a scant subsistence from the sea ; 
and when the Angelus rung out from 
the bell-towers of the many churches 
which their wise care for religion had 
raised almost ere they had sheltered 
themselves from the sea-breezes, the 
sun set not upon a more innocent or a 
more wisely-governed people. Reso- 
lute, loyal, and crafty, their training 
in affliction made them fierce and 
uncompromising before untruth and 
treason. And these qualities, perhaps, 
more than any others, marked their 
slow-paced constitutional progress until 
the seventy-two islands were united 
under one name, Venezia, ‘“flowre 
of the last world’s delight.” 

“They little thought, who first 
drove the stakes into the sand, and 
strewed the ocean reeds for their rest, 
that their children were to be the 
princes of that ocean, and their palaces 
its pride.” ? 

Ropert CaIrp. 


1 Stones of Venice, vol. ii. 








